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THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF   THE   STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ESTABLISHED   THIS   PLAN   OF   GROUP   ACCIDENT  AND 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS  IN   1940 


We  are  as  close  as  your  phone 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have  ever 
offered  your  Society. 


(A)     NOW 
Seven 
years 
for 
Sickness 


(B)  Lifetime 
for 
Accident 

(C)  Larger 
Weekly 
Indemnity 

Call  us  Collect — Phone  2-5487 — Durham 


BENEFITS  AND  RATES  AVAILABLE  UNDER  NEW  PLAN 


Accidental 

Death 

Coverage 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 


*Dismemberment 

Loss  of  Sight, 

Speech  or 

Hearing 

5,000   to   10,000 

7,500   to    15,0C0 

10,000   to   20,000 

12.500   to  25,000 

15,000   to   30.000 


COST  UMTIL  AGE  35 


Accident  and 

Sicl<ness 

Benefits 

50.00  Weekly 

75.00  Weekly 

100.00  Weekly 

125.00  Weekly 

150.00  Weekly 


Annual 
Premium 

$  78.00 
114.00 
150.00 
186.00 
222.00 


Semi-Annual 
Premium 

$  39.50 

57.50 

75.50 

93.50 

111.50 


COST  FOR  AGES  35  TO  70 
Annual       Semi-Annual 


Premium 

$104.00 
152.00 
200.00 
248.00 
296.00 


Premium 

$  52.50 

76.50 

100.50 

124.50 

148.50 


■Amount  payable  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  loss  as  set  forth  in  the  policy. 

OPTIONAL  HOSPITAL  COVERAGE 


Available  only  to  members  who  can 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  insur- 
ability and  are  under  60  years  of  age. 
Renewable  to  age  70. 


$20.00 
Daily  Hospital 

Up  to  90  days  eac'i  confinement 

Annual         Semi-Annual 


Premium 
$40.00 


Premium 
$20.00 


For  Application  or  Further  Information  Write  or  Call 

J.  L.  Crumpf-on,  State  Mgr. 

Professional  Group  Disability  Division 
BOX  147,  DURHAM.  N.  C. 

REPRESENTING COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEWARK.   N.  J. 


DOCTORS'  OF  INSURANCE 


It's  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  that  there  is 
always  a  doctor  on  hand  to  help  us  out  in  any  kind  of 
an  emergency.  Whether  it's  an  automobile  wreck  or  a 
common  cold  we  know  that  we  can  rely  on  our  doctor 
to  take  care  of  us. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  your  "doctor"  for 
your  insurance  needs.  First,  we  make  certain  that  your 
pohcy  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs  should  a  loss 
occur.  Then  we  pledge  to  you  our  immediate  service 
should  that  need  arise. 

The  true  worth  of  your  doctor  is  really  appreciated 
when  he  answers  that  call  for  the  accident  or  the  com- 
mon cold. 

The  true  worth  of  your  insurance  agent  can  be 
evaluated  when  you  discover  a  theft,  have  a  serious 
accident  or  fire. 


COLLIER  COBB  &  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Service  Insurance  &  Realty  Company) 

INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BONDS      ^ 

Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  President 

106  Henderson  Slreel  Telephone  8472 

Chapel  HilL  North  Carolina 

—  At  the  same  location  34  years  — 

3S183 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 

TAKES  THE 


OUT  OF 


HOME  SECURITY 

Life  Insurance  Company 


HOME  OFFICE 
Bascom  Baynes,  President 


DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
George  Watts  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


A  Pleasant  Inn 

Of  A  Great  University 

hi  A  Good  Town 

A  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience 
and  pleasure  we  offer  clean  and  comfortable  guest  rooms,  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  food  in  our  main  dining  room — The  Hill 
Room — and  in  our  cafeteria.  Private  dining  rooms  are  available 
for  parties,  banquets,  meetings  and  dances. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Hospitable  .  . 


Carolina  Inn 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


GLEN  LENNOX 

Truly  a  Good  Place  to  Live 

And  a  Good  Place  to  Shop 


LENNOX    DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Glen  Lennox  Raleigh  Road — U.S.  54 

Rental  Office  Phone  7081 


WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 

JEWELERS 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Silverware        Diamonds 


"Art-Carved" 
By  J.  R.  Wood 


TOWLE 
GORHAM 

International 
Reed  &  Barton 
Heirloom 
Wallace 
Stieff 


Watches 


•  Hamilton 

•  Omega 

•  Rolex 

•  Elgin 

•  BULOVA 

•  Wyler 


Nearly  Everyone  Shops 
at  WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 
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Your  Hometown  Bank 
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since  1899 


Neither  size  nor  years  of  service  alone 

determines  the  strength 

of   a   banking  institution. 

But  all  other  things  considered, 

it  does  afford  some  measure 

of  the  place  it  holds  in  a  community. 

The  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill  has  been  growing 
with   and  serving   the   University   Community 
since  the  turn  of   the  century — 
61  years  to  be  exact. 

Its  officers  and  directors 

have  contributed  much  to  community  life. 

For  the  "best  in  banking," 

look  to  your  hometown  bank, 

owned    and   operated   by   hometown   people, 

and  offering   a  complete  banking  service. 
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A  Message  from 
The  Deans  Office 

With  good  reason  there  is  a  general  air  of  optimism  as  the  1960-61  aca- 
demic year  gets  underway.  This  could  well  be  the  most  significant  among 
recent  years  insofar  as  making  a  start  toward  the  solution  of  the  acute  needs 
for  additional  space  in  the  Medical  Center  is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  some  serious  losses  of  very  able  faculty  members  to  other  in- 
stitutions and  to  the  private  practice  of  their  specialties,  there  have  been  bright 
spots  in  the  replacements  and  in  faculty  additions  including  the  exceptionally 
able  successor  to  Dr.  Edward  Curnen  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pe- 
diatrics— to  be  announced  shortly. 

The  Francis  Owen  Blood  Research  Lab,  made  possible  by  grants  from 
federal  and  state  funds  and  by  gifts  from  foundations,  individuals,  and  cor- 
porations, was  dedicated  on  September  2  5.  This  structure  will  provide  enlarged 
and  vastly  improved  facilities  for  the  Blood  Research  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  The  method  of  its  financing,  involving  the  cooperative 
effort  of  government — federal  and  state,  foundations,  corporations,  and  indi- 
vidual donors,  is  an  example  of  the  pattern  upon  which  all  universities  will 
undoubtedly  depend  more  and  more  in  the  future — both  to  provide  buildings 
and  annual  operating  costs. 

The  contract  for  the  Medical  Science  Research  Wing  (located  to  the 
North — Bell  Tower  side)  of  the  Medical  School  Building — now  officially 
designated  MacNider  Hall — began  in  June  and  will  hopefully  be  completed 
within  18  months.  The  Private  Outpatient  Clinic  is  being  renovated.  While 
funds  are  not  available  for  its  enlargement,  the  changes  underway  will  make 
for  a  more  attractive  area  and  for  more  effective  physical  and  functional  ar- 
rangements for  patients  and  staff. 

Because  the  bids  for  the  renovation  of  the  Hospital  Ward,  3  East,  (which 
is  a  special  care  ward)  exceeded  the  funds  available,  the  plans  are  being  altered 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  cost  in  line  with  available  funds.  It  is  hoped  that 
construction  can  get  underway  before  the  end  of  1960. 

In  the  April  1960  number  of  the  Bulletin,  it  was  reported  that  among  the 
significant  developments  of  the  past  year  was  "the  recognition  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  urgent  space  needs  of  the  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  the 
enthusiastic  support  for  a  request  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  from  the  1961 
General  Assembly  to  begin  the  first  step  of  this  physical  expansion. 

"A  determined  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumni,  friends,  and 
members  of  the  Parents'  Club  is  indicated  now  and  throughout  the  coming 
year  with  your  Representatives  and  Senators  in  order  to  secure  this  appropria- 
tion so  essential  for  an  expansion  of  facilities  for  Hospital  Services,  the  Medical 
Library,  the  Outpatient  Department,  Teaching  Laboratories  for  the  Basic 
Science  Departments,  and  the  provision  for  a  cobalt  or  high  radiation  therapy 
unit  for  malignant  disease. 

"In  addition,  the  extent  to  which  this  initial  appropriation  for  capital 
improvements  to  be  sought  from   the  state   can  meet  even  our  present   needs 


will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  additional  funds  that  can  be  se- 
cured from  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  through  the  efforts  of 
those  interested  in  the  University  Medical  Center." 

This  request  has  been  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  along  with  a  request  for  funds  for  air  conditioning  of  the  Hospi- 
tal— not  provided  for  in  the  original  construction  in  the  1947  appropriation. 

The  immediate  need  for  more  space  in  all  areas — Basic  Science  and  Clini- 
cal— as  well  as  for  all  hospital  services  is  our  most  critical  one.  We  believe  that 
the  future  of  the  school  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  securing 
of  this  requested  appropriation  from  the  1961  General  Assembly  and  funds  to 
supplement  it  from  many  sources. 

We  strongly  urge  all  alumni,  friends,  and  members  of  the  Medical  Par- 
ents' Club  to  make  a  concerted  and  determined  effort  before  and  during  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  to  convince  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  very  real  importance  of  this  to  the  future  of  this  Medical  Center 
and  the  state. 

Financial  Aid  for  Medical  Students 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Medical  School 
and  to  the  Medical  Parents'  Club  for  your  continued  and  increasing  interest  in 
and  contributions  for  scholarships  and  loan  funds  for  medical  students. 

For  this  year  the  Faculty  Scholarship  Committee  has  awarded  scholarship 
aid  to  36  medical  students — totaling  approximately  $14,000,  the  largest  amount 
of  such  funds  available  and  awarded  for  this  purpose  in  a  single  year  previously. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Medical  Alumni  for  75  per  cent  of  these  funds.  The 
1960  Medical  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Drive  is  underway.  The  goal  set  by  the 
officers  of  your  association  is  that  of  195  9 — which  unfortunately  was  not 
realized;  and,  again,  the  major  item  m  this  year's  goal  is  for  medical  student 
scholarships.  We  are  dependent  upon  our  alumni  and  friends  for  these  funds. 
Your  invaluable  and  increased  assistance  is  more  essential  now  than  ever  before. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  at  the  various  District  Alumni 
Meetings  during  the  fall  months,  and  in  the  Medical  School  in  Chapel  Hill 
whenever   you   come  this   way. 

W.  Reece  Berryhill  '2  5 


North.  Caroiinds  Number  1  Family 
Of  Fine  Dairy  Foods 

LONG  MEADOW  FARMS 


Nemours  Foundation  Grants  First 

$25,000  For  Handicapping 

Conditions  Study 

Dr.  William  P.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, will  direct  a  study  of  handicapping  conditions  in  children 
in  North  Carolina,  sponsored  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Children  with  Special  Needs  of  the  North  Carolina  Health  Coun- 
cil, and  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Nemours  Foundation  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  study  will  con- 
tinue for  three  years.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  the  prevalence 
of  various  handicapping  conditions  in  the  children  of  North 
Carolina  (birth  to  21  years  of  age) ,  the  extent  of  disability  which 
exists,  services  and  facilities  needed  to  bring  about  maximum  re- 
habilitation, and  adequacy  of  presently  available  services  and 
facilities.  An  additional  objective  will  be  to  evaluate  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  prevalence  of  these  conditions  may  be 
estimated;  in  other  words,  hopefully  to  develop  a  simple  yard- 
stick which  communities  may  use  to  measure  the  problem  in  the 
future. 

An  advisory  committee  of  experts  from  the  Schools  of  Medi- 
c'ne  and  Public  Health  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Sciences  of  the  University  will  develop  the  detailed  study  plan 
and  policies.  Special  advisory  committees  will  be  appointed  as 
needed  for  particular  aspects  of  the  study.  There  will  be  active 
participation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  child  caring  agencies.  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, voluntary  health  agencies,  the  medical  profession  and 
other  professional  groups. 

Three  communities,  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  state's 
population  in  terms  of  urban-rural  and  racial  distribution  and  so- 
cial, economic  and  health  factors  will  be  selected  for,  the  study. 
In  addition  to  these  factors,  selection  will  be  based  on  evidence 
of  community  interest  and  cooperation  and  the  existence  of  sub- 
stantial community  organization  and  facilities. 

The  study  will  include:  (1)  a  study  of  the  community's 
social  structure,  organizations  and  patterns  of  leadership;  (2) 
compilation  of  information  on  handicapping  conditions  known 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health's  Crippled  Children's  Section,  local 
agencies   and   physicians;    (3)    canvass  of   a   selected   sample   of 


households  for  information  about  handicapping  conditions  in  the 
children,  the  canvass  to  be  carried  out  by  volunteers;  (4)  com- 
prehensive examination  and  evaluation  of  a  sample  of  the  chil- 
dren reported  to  have  handicapping  conditions  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  reports  diagnosis,  degree  of  disability  and  services 
needed  for  rehabilitation. 

In  expressing  the  approval  of  the  Nemours  Foundation,  Dr. 
A.  R.  Shands,  Medical  Director,  pointed  to  the  background  of 
interest  and  experience  in  North  Carolina  in  the  field  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  N.  C.  Health  Council  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nemours  Foundation,  has  sponsored  six  state-wide  conferences 
devoted  to  the  special  needs  of  children.  Dr.  Shands  stated,  "The 
demonstrated  interest  and  leadership  given  by  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  state  and  the  exceptional  resources  available 
through  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  especially  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  selection  of  North  Carolina."  He 
further  commented,  "The  survey  will  serve  as  a  pilot  study  of  the 
Nemours  Foundation  for  work  in  the  1 5  southern  states  included 
in  the  Foundation  conference  program.  The  study  will  be  of  value 
to  other  states  in  planning  services  for  handicapped  children." 

The  expense  of  the  first  year  of  the  study  will  amount  to 
$25,000,  and  the  grant  will  be  renewed  for  each  of  the  second 
two  years  in  a  greater  or  smaller  amount,  depending  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  findings. 
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RECORDS,  HIGH  FIDELITY  EQUIPMENT 


"For  the  Finest  in  Sound" 


205-207  East  Franklin  Street  -  Chapel  Hill  North  Carolina 
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Francis  Owen  Blood 
Research  Laboratory 


Most  physicians  would  not  think  it  inappropriate  to  apply 
Churchill's  epithet  on  the  RAF  in  the  Battle  of  Briton  to  the 
humble  dog,  Canis  familiaris.  This  winsome  creature  has  for  cen- 
turies contributed  its  secretions,  its  excretions,  its  tissues,  organs 
and  blood  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  has  demonstrated  friend- 
ship in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  by  giving  its  life  for  its 
friend. 

The  importance  of  the  dog  in  medical  research  was  recog- 
nized at  the  Medical  School  on  September  2  5  th  when  the  Francis 
Owen  Blood  Research  Laboratory  was  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  $87,000  building,  containing  5,000  square  feet  of  space, 
will  be  used  primarily  to  house  and  to  study  the  hemophiliac  dog 
colony,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Pathology. 

With  Dean  Berryhill  presiding  at  the  ceremonies,  the  build- 
mg  was  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Henry  of  New  York  City 
President  of  Hemophilia  Research,  Inc.,  to  Chancellor  Aycock' 
Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous,  Chairman  of  the  Pathology  Depart- 
ment, explained  the  significance  of  the  laboratories  in  the  overall 
blood  research  program  which  his  department  has  carried  on  for 
years. 

The  building  was  made  possible  through  grants  from  the 
State,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Hemophilia  Research, 
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Inc.,  the  Hemo-Cardiac  Foundation,  and  several  private  donors: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Owen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Danziger,  William  Muirhead,  Carolina  Air 
Conditioning  Co.,  Inc.,  and  L.  A.  Downey  and  Son. 

The  Laboratory  is  named  for  the  late  Francis  Owen,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Owen,  who  died  of  leukemia 
shortly  after  graduating  from  high  school.  Mr.  Owen  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hemo-Cardiac  Foundation  of  Durham. 

Dr.  Brinkhous  and  his  colleagues  have  established  at  our 
Medical  School  a  leading  center  for  research  in  hemophilia  and 
other  blood  diseases.  With  the  new  facilities,  situated  at  Univer- 
sity Lake,  they  will  be  better  able  to  continue  their  excellent 
work. 


Medical  Alumni  Day — Friday,  April    14,    1961 
Medical  Parents'  Day — Saturday,  April  22,  1961 


Welch  Allyn  Electrically 
Illuminated  Diagnostic  Instruments 

—  W.  A.  LIGHTS   THE  WAY  — 

Otoscopes,  Opthalmoscopes,  Retinoscopes,  Transilluminaiurs,  Headlights, 
Rechargable  Battery  Handles,  Laryngoscopes,  Proctoscopes,  Sigmoido- 
scopes, Anoscopes,  Gesophagoscopes,  and  many  others. 


We  are  authorized  agents  for  W.  A. 

EXAMINING    and    TREATMENT 
ROOM  FURNITURE, 
SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT, 
INSTRUMENTS, 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES, 
ORTHOPAEDIC  APPLIANCES 
and  other  related  items. 


"Serving  the  Carolinas'  since   1919" 
Distributors  of  KNOWN  BRANDS   of  PROVEN  QUALITY 

WINCHESTER 

"Carolina's  House  of  Service" 

WINCHESTER   SURGICAL   SUPPLY   CO.  WINCHESTER-RITCH   SURGICAL   CO. 

119  East  7th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  421  W.  Smith  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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When  Does  The  BeU  ToU? 

William  H.  Sprunt,  M.D.* 

Do  human  beings  hve  longer  than  they  did  2000  years  ago? 
A  recent  poll  in  Chapel  Hill  and  its  environs,  of  questionable 
statistical  significance  it  is  true,  revealed  that  most  laymen  and 
many  physicians  answer  an  unqualified,  yes. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  correct.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  human  beings  live  any  longer  today  than  they  ever  did.  In 
fact,  the  age  at  which  most  people  die  continues  to  lie  between 
71  and  72,  and  it  has  for  centuries. 

The  point  of  confusion  resides  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
question.  "Live  longer"  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  total  life 
span,  or  it  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  mean  length  of  life. 

Total  life  span  refers  to  the  maximal  length  of  life.  This  has 
probably  not  changed  during  the  period  of  recorded  history. 

Mean  length  of  life  refers  to  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  years  lived  by  all  persons  in  a  population 
group  by  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  group.  Since  this 
figure  is  an  average  or  mean,  it  may  fluctuate  without  there  being 
any  alteration  in  the  extremes  of  the  group.  There  is  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  mean  length  of  life  of  mankind  has  been 

increasing  through  the  centuries. 
Table  I  records  graphically  the 
census  figures  for  the  United 
States  in  the  twentieth  century 
alone  and  shows  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  mean  length  of  life.  The 
well  known  fact  that  women  out- 
do men  in  this  regard  is  illustrated 
also. 

There  are  other  confirmatory 
data.  J.  L.  Angel  found  a  less 
reliable  but  similar  increase  in  the 
length  of  life  of  the  Greeks  who 
lived  from  2  500  B.C.  to  1300 
1900  1910  1920  1930 1940 1950  1956      ^.D.    by   Studying    the    skulls   of 

these  ancient  people.  Froiessor 
Karl  Pearson  tabulated  the  ages  of  death  of  several  thousand 
Egyptian  mummy  cases  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation 

'■■  Dr.  Sprunt  is  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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1      LIFE  EXPECTANCY  IN  YEARS 
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and  demonstrated  a  similar  increase  in  mean  life  expectancy. 
Halley,  the  first  true  scientific  worker  in  the  field  of  life  statis- 
tics, searched  the  death  records  of  the  city  of  Breslau  around 
1690  and  gave  data  regarding  the  mean  length  of  life.  U.  S. 
COMPARISON  OF  THE  REMAINING      ccnsus  studies  offer  excellent  sources. 

Table  II  presents  several  of  the 
data  mentioned,  plotting  life  expec- 
tancy against  age   in  years.   Notice 
that  in  the  older  age  groups  the  lines 
steadily  converge,  and  for  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  decades  are  virtu- 
ally  superimposable.    This   confirms 
the  Biblical   estimate   of  man's   life 
span  as  threescore  and  ten  years,  a 
figure  which  is  as  accurate  for  today 
as  it  was  for  the  time  it  was  written. 
The    medical    profession    may 
accept   some   credit    for   improving 
I    ,,,,,,,    ^    ^    ^     the  mean  length  of  life,  along  with 
^0    10  20  30^40  5o^6ojo  80  90  100   mathematicians,     engineers,     sani- 
'^°'"*"  tarians,   and   others.    It   deserves   no 

credit  for  lengthening  the  maximal  human  life  span  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  has  been  lengthened. 


HOUSE  STAFF  RESEARCH 

This  is  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  aimed  to  introduce  various 
research  projects  being  conducted  by  house  staff  members  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  Francis  Pepper,  Department  of  Radiology,  is  developing  a  technique 
of  determining  organ  size  by  the  use  of  radioactive  tracers.  By  injecting  the 
tracer  material  and  then  doing  a  scan  over  the  subject  organ,  the  relative  size 
of  the  organ  can  be  determined.  This  same  method  is  being  used  to  obtain  dye 
studies  of  selected  vessels.  For  example,  tracer  is  injected  into  the  antecubital 
vein  then  spotted  and  timed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  This  is  followed 
by  injecting  dye  into  the  same  vein  site  then  obtaining  films  of  the  area  at  the 
previously  determined  time.  This  method  is  simple  and  quite  effective,  making 
the  translumbar  procedure  obsolete. 

Dr.  WilHam  EasterHng,  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  is 
focusing  his  studies  on  two  of  the  most  common  obstetric  problems — edema 
and  pre-eclampsia.  Dr.  EasterHng  is  conducting  a  double  blind  study,  rigidly 
controlled,  on  the  effect  of  diuril  in  controlling  the  edema  associated  with 
pregnancy.  Also,  Dr.  Easterling,  in  association  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Flowers,  is  carry- 
ing out  studies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  magnesium  sulfate  in  preventing 
seizures  in  pre-eclamptic  patients.  Blood  magnesium  levels  are  being  correlated 
with  parental  doses  required  to  prevent  grand  mal  convulsions. — H.  F.  Seigler, 
M.D.,  Dept.  of  Surgery. 
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Presenting  The  Alumni 

DR.   W.   HOWARD   ^X^ILSON 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  completed  the  first  two  years  of  his 
medical  education  at  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine. 

He  was  president  of  the  second  year  medical  class  in  193  5  and  then  went 
on  to  Jefferson  Medical  College  where  his  M.D.  degree  was  awarded.  He  also  has 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  UNC  Medical 
Alumni  Association. 

After  an  internship  he  took  a  year  in  pathology 
in  Philadelphia,  returned  to  the  University  here  where 
he  spent  a  year  in  the  UNC  Infirmary  and  then  went 
to  the  Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston. 

After  serving  in  the  Army  for  four  years.  Dr. 
Wilson  located  in  Raleigh,  where  he  now  practices. 
For  the  past  10  years  he  has  held  a  clinical  assistant 
professorship  in  the  UNC  Department  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

He  is  on  the  staff  of  three  Raleigh  Hospitals:  Rex, 
Mary  EHzabeth  and  St.  Agnes.  He  also  is  a  medical  consultant  to  the  Dorothea 
Dix  Hospital  of  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  District  VIII  of  the  UNC 
Medical   Alumni   Association. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Eleanor  Pope  of  Charlotte  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  four  girls  and  one  boy. 

SAM  L.  PARKER,  JR. 
Dr.  Parker  is  a  native  of  Pinetops  and  received  his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  the  first  two  years  of  medical  training   at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

He   was   awarded   an   M.D.   degree   by   George   Washington    University   of 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  an  internship  at  Grady  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  he  served 
three  years  with  the  Army.  His  postgraduate  training 
was  received  at  Duke  and  Watts  Hospitals  in  Durham 
and  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Parker  is  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  Kinston  with  Dr.  H.  Fleming  Fuller 
and  Dr.  Tom  A.  Vestal.  He  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists. 

For  the  past   four  years.   Dr.   Parker  has   been  a 
clinical  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
of  the  School  of  Medicine.  He  was  recently  appointed 
p  l"^'        m^    flHH       district  chairman  of  the  UNC  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Frances  Carr  of  Durham  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  three  children. 
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Class  Of  1964 


Name 

Albert,    Rudolf    Franz 
Atchison,  James  Wm.  David 
Beard,  John   Nichols 
Berman,    Marvin    Lawrence 

Berryhill,   Bruce  Holt 
Brabson,    Winslow 
Broome,    Harry    Lee 
Burleson,   William  Rowell 
Cella,  John  Robert 
Croom,  Robert  DeVane,   III 
Curry,  Roy  Lee,  Jr. 
Earnhardt,  James  FYederick 
Eddings,   Tally   Harry,   II 
Ellington,   Eric   Edward 
Fisher,  Earl  Elliott,  Jr. 
Folds,  Albert  Rainey 
Fox,   John   Birkhead 
GafEney,  Clyde  Monroe,  III 
Gaskins,  James  Alfred,  Jr. 
Gillis,   David  Black,   Jr. 
Goldstein,  Marvin  Ray 
Gregory,  Hugh  Stanley 
Henderson,  George  Patrick,  Jr. 
Holmes,  Elbert  Carmack,  Jr. 
Hunsinger,  Drew  Charles 
Hunt.   Ernest   Woodrow,  Jr. 
Hurt,  Joe  Paul 
Jack,  Bernard  Roy 
Johnson,  Charles  Allen 
Kilpatrick,  Wilbur  Kirby,  Jr. 
Kinlaw,  William  Knox,  Jr. 
Koontz,   Jack   Alexander 
Kwon,    Byung   Kook 
La  Rowe,  Peter  Clark 
Long,   William    Brenisen 
Love,  James  Thomas,  Jr. 
Macfie,  Jeffreys  Ashe 
Mangum,  Richard  Arnold 
Mauldin,    Ronald   Lee 
McDevitt,    Noel   Bruce 
McGirt,   Murphy  Frank,  Jr. 
McLees,  Charles  Thomas 
McLeod,  Malcolm  Noell 
Monroe,  William  Murchison 
Moser,  Artus   Monroe,  Jr. 
Nelms,  Donald  Kenneth 
Newton,   Jimmie   Isaac 
Peacock,  Jack  Baxter 
Phillips,   Jasper   Louis,   Jr. 
Pierce,   Robert  James,  Jr. 
Price,  Robert  Edwin,  Jr. 
Redding,   Marshall  Edward 


Permanent  Address 

Nebo,   N.   C. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Charlotte.   N.   C. 
Chapel  Hill,   N.   C. 

Charlotte,    N.   C. 
Staunton,   Va. 
Wilkesboro,   N.   C. 
Tabor  City,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,    N.    C. 
Maxton,   N.    C. 
Monroe.  N.  C. 
Thomasville,   N.   C. 
Tabor   City,  N.   C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Fairmont,  N.  C. 
Orrum,   N.   C. 
Asheville.  N.  C. 
Greenville.  S.   C. 
New  Bern.  N.  C. 
Mount   Olive,   N.   C. 
Wadsworth.   Ohio 
Swannanoa,    N.    C. 
Maxton,   N.   C. 
Farmville,   N.    C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Daytona   Beach,   F'la. 
Raleigh,   N.    C. 
Charlotte,   N.   C. 
Hickory.   N.   C. 
Pembroke.  N.  C. 
Lumberton,   N.   C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Taegu,    Korea 
Bronxville,    N.    Y. 
Chapel  Hill,    N.    C. 
Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
Brevard,    N.    C. 
Mebane,    N.    C. 
Concord,   N.   C. 
Asheville.  N.   C. 
Maxton,   N.   C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Sanford,  N.  C. 
Sanford,  N.  C. 
Swannanoa,  N.   C. 
Salisbury,   N.   C. 
Concord,  N.  C. 
Laurinburg,  N.   C. 
Kinston,  N.  C. 
Rocky   Point,    N.   C. 
Reidsville,    N.    C. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 


Last    School    Attended 

North  Carolina 

Davidson 

Duke 

Connecticut 

Washington    (PhD) 

North  Carolina 

Trinity    (Conn.) 

Davidson 

North  Carolina 

Wake  Forest 

Davidson 

North  Carolina 

Davidson 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Duke 

Emory 

North  Carolina 

The  Citadel 

North  Carolina 

Davidson 

Oberlin 

North  Carolina 

Davidson 

Duke 

North  Carolina 

Davidson 

North  Carolina 

Duke 

Duke 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Duke 

Davidson 

Amherst 

North  Carolina 

Duke 

Clemson 

North  Carolina 

N.  C.  State 

Davidson 

Wake  Forest 

Greensboro 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Duke 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

M.    C.    College 


On  the  next  page  Dr.  Reece 
Berryhill,  Dean,  is  shown  address- 
ing the  first  year  tnedical  class. 
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Reynolds,  James  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Rose,   Augustus   Steele,  Jr. 
Sabiston,   Frank,   Jr. 
Shankle,  Clemm  Harry 
Talbot,    Walter    Wade 
Taylor,    Russell    Carl 
Thomas,   Edwin    Scott 
Venters,   Wayne   Burnette 
Waddill,  William  Baxter,  Jr. 
Wheeless,   Clifford  Robert 
Whitfield,    Charles    Lyne 
Whitford,  Howard  Norman,  Jr. 
Whitley,    Donald    Phillip 
Williams,  James  Lynch 
Wooten,  Robin  Nathaniel,  Jr. 


Newton,    N.    C. 
Beverly  Hills,  CaUf. 
Kinston,  N.  C. 
Troy.  N.   C. 
Swannanoa,  N.  C. 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
Asheboro,   N.    C. 
Jacksonville,  N.   C. 
Wilson,    N.    C. 
Raleigh,   N.   C. 
Atlanta,   Ga. 
Washington.  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Asheville,   N.   C. 
Monroe.  N.   C. 


North  Carolina 
Pomona 
>Jorth  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
King 
Davidson 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
Georgia 
North  Carolina 
The  Citadel 
Davidson 
North  Carolina 
Davidson 


The  Class  of  1964  is  composed  of  69  students  representing  one- third,  or 
3  3,  of  the  State's   100  counties. 

Twenty-four  of  the  future  physicians  are  married  and  four  of  the  mar- 
ried couples  have  two  children,  three  have  one  child.  Of  the  24  wives,  seven 
are  teaching  school  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Durham  area,  eight  are  working  as 
nurses  or  in  offices  and  two  are  full-time  students. 

All  of  this  class  are  men  and  nine  of  them  are  veterans  of  miUtary 
service.  One  is  an  ordained  minister. 

Three  of  the  young  men  are  sons  of  physicians,  all  having  the  names 
of  their  fathers:  Robert  D.  Croom  III  of  Maxton,  Frank  Sabiston,  Jr.,  of  Kin- 
ston and  Augustus  S.  Rose,  Jr.  of  Beverly  Hills,  CaUfornia. 

Four  of  the  medical  students  are  former  UNC  Morehead  Scholars,  three 
will  receive  National  Foundation  (March  of  Dimes)  Scholarships.  A  number 
of  other  students  are  receiving  scholarships  from  various  sources. 

Of  the  entire  class,  a  total  of  57  took  their  premedical  education  in  this 
State,  39  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Class  of  69  students 
has  attended  1 8  different  colleges  and  universities. 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units 

Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
Junction  U.S.    15-501   Bus.  &   15-501    By-Pass 
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There  Is  No  Place  Like  Home 
For  Teaching  Patient  Care 

Fourth  year  medical  students  have  been  invading  the  homes 
of  patients  living  near  Chapel  Hill  for  seven  years  now.  Neither 
the  patients  nor  the  students  seem  the  worse  for  the  experience. 
In  fact,  undoubtedly  both  have  profited  from  the  home  care 
program,  which,  as  a  part  of  the  General  Clinic  program,  is  de- 
signed to  help  teach  fourth  year  medical  students  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  consideration  of  patients'  problems,  a  "family  physi- 
cian" approach,  which  we  hope  will  be  of  use  to  any  type  of 
physician. 

The  program  is  administered  through  the  General  Clinic  of 
the  medical  school,  Dr.  William  L.  Fleming,  Director,  with  Dr. 
Sarah  Lou  Warren  in  charge  of  the  home  care  section.  The  Gen- 
eral Clinic  represents  a  combination  of  the  usual  teaching  hospital 
general  medical  and  surgical  clinics  with  the  active  participation 
of  psychiatrists  and  medical  subspecialists  for  consultation  and  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Pediatric  Clinic. 

During  their  interval  in  the  General  and  Pediatric  Clinics  for 
half  of  the  final  years  in  medical  school,  each  pair  of  students  is 
assigned  a  medically  indigent  patient,  who  has  been  referred  to 
the  clinic  by  a  physician  in  the  community  or  Hospital,  or  by  the 
Health  Department,  as  needing  medical  care  at  home.  Patients 
who  have  not  been  previously  seen  in  the  Hospital  or  in  the  Clinic 
are  brought  in  for  evaluation  in  the  General  Clinic. 

After  the  medical  condition  of  the  patient  has  been  clarified 
by  Clinic  visits,  if  necessary,  the  patient  is  assigned  as  a  home 
care  case  and  the  students  are  required  to  visit  the  patient  at  home. 
Dr.  Warren  accompanies  them  on  their  first  trip  and  introduces 
them  to  the  patient  and  family  unless  the  student  already  knows 
the  patient.  After  this,  the  students  must  visit  the  patient  at  least 
once  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  the  General 
Clinic  or  more  often  if  the  patient's  problem  demands.  Dr.  War- 
ren IS  always  available  for  emergencies  and  receives  a  weekly  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  patient.  Biweekly  conferences  for  all 
chnic  students  are  centered  about  the  particular  problem  illus- 
trated by  such  patients. 

The  students  usually  do  not  realize  that  they  are  participat- 
ing in  the  ideal  type  of  medical  practice.  There  are  no  fees  in- 
volved. Many  medications  are  provided  by  drug  companies  free 
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of  charge.  The  laboratories  of  the  General  Clinic  are  available  to 
the  student.  A  public  health  nurse  from  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  visits  the  homes  too,  to  give  nursing  care,  to  instruct 
the  family  and  to  see  that  the  physician's  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed. If  necessary,  physio-therapists  and  occupational  therapists 
from  the  Clinic  travel  to  the  homes  to  give  treatment.  At  the 
same  time  the  responsibility  of  the  patient  rests  fully  on  the  stu- 
dent, although  supervision  and  help  are  close  at  hand. 

Questioning  former  students  about  the  program  elicits,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  mixed  reaction.  Curiously,  many  students 
evaluate  the  program  only  in  terms  of  what  they  learn  about 
"scientific  medicine,"  which  in  this  case  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, although  this  opportunity  for  watching  the  evolution  of 
chronic  disease  is  unique  in  medical  school.  They  do  not  consider 
any  insight  they  may  have  gained  into  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental factors  in  causation  and  management  of  disease  as  a 
contribution  to  their  medical  education. 

Faculty  opinion  of  the  program  varies  also.  Some  feel  that  it 
is  the  task  of  the  medical  school  to  teach  "scientific  medicine" 
only.  Others  state  that  the  program  does  no  harm  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  kept  small,  does  not  detract  from  the  planned  teaching 
schedules,  and  since  the  home  care  patients  are  also  used  for 
teaching  "scientific  medicine,"  does  no  harm.  A  few  are  very 
enthusiastic. 

The  home  care  program  at  Chapel  Hill  will  continue.  Re- 
membering the  definition  of  Henry  Sigerist,  former  medical  his- 
torian at  Hopkins,  that  "medicine  is  a  social  science,"  the  program 
may  be  considered  an  effort  on  the  part  of  medical  educators  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  social  aspects  of  disease  in  the 
medical  curriculum  without  detracting  from  the  conventional 
curriculum. 


MEDICAL  TEXTS  AND  BOOKS 
FOR  FAMILY  PLEASURE 

BIG  STOCK  —  FAST  ORDER  SERVICE 

The  Int-imate  Bookshop 

119  East  Franklin  Slreel  —  Chapel  Hill 
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The  Medical  Science  Lecture  Series 

W.  S.  POLLITZER,  M.D/=- 

The  discovery  that  atypical  chromosome  numbers  of  man 
are  characteristic  of  such  diseases  as  mongoHsm  has  opened  up  a 
new  frontier  in  medicine.  Dr.  Jack  Schultz,  of  the  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  in  Philadelphia,  summarized  the  findings  in  such 
abnormalities  in  one  of  sixteen  lectures  last  year  on  "Genetics 
and  Medicine." 

Each  year  distinguished  specialists  develop  different  aspects 
of  a  single  theme  of  importance  on  the  Medical  Science  Lecture 
Series.  Designed  to  supplement  the  education  of  senior  medical 
students,  these  talks  also  help  to  keep  faculty  members  up  to  date 
in  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  fields.  Their  success  is  indicated  by 
the  attendance  at  these  weekly  lectures  not  only  of  students  and 
staff  members  of  the  Medical  School,  but  also  of  visitors  from 
academic  departments  of  the  University  and  from  neighboring 
educational  institutions. 

Among  the  stimulating  addresses  last  year  was  one  by  Dr. 
Atwood  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  described  his  studies 
on  human  blood  cells  which  provide  a  unique  method  of  deter- 
mining mutation  rates.  Also  of  potential  importance  to  the  physi- 
cian was  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Levene  from  Columbia  University  on 
the  association  between  disease  and  blood  groups.  Such  findings 
as  the  far  higher  incidence  of  Group  O  in  people  with  gastric 
ulcer  than  in  the  normal  population  may  prove  in  time  not  only 
of  prognostic  value  but  also  provide  a  key  to  the  understanding 
of  natural  selection  in  man. 

Equally  valuable  basic  genetic  knowledge  applicable  to 
human  health  came  from  a  talk  on  lethal  genes  and  thdr  distribu- 
tion in  populations  by  Dr.  Dunn  from  Columbia.  Dr.  Bentley 
Glass  from  Johns  Hopkins,  continued  to  stress  factors  of  time 
and  distance  in  his  talk  on  gene  flow  and  genetic  drift. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  series  speakers  introduced  funda- 
mentals such  as  the  complex  structure  of  the  gene  and  its  relation 
to  enzymes  and  metabolism.  Later  talks  emphasized  human  im- 

'■■  Dr.  Pollifzer  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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plications — the  use  of  twins  for  genetic  study  and  the  inherited 
disorders  of  connective  tissue. 

These  lectures  on  genetics  lead  naturally  into  the  topic  for 
the  current  year,  the  Nature  of  Viruses.  The  series  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Francis,  well  known  for  his  discovery  of  the  Influ- 
enza B  Virus  and  his  role  in  evaluating  the  polio  vaccine  trials. 
Dr.  Dean  Fraser  discussed  bacterial  viruses  on  October  15,  and  Dr. 
R.  M.  Herriott  continued  this  topic  on  October  22.  When  Dr. 
A.  H.  Doermann  speaks  on  the  genetics  of  bacterial  viruses  the 
continuity  of  the  series  with  that  of  last  year  will  be  particularly 
emphasized. 

Dr.  H.  Fraenkel-Conrat  from  the  University  of  California  is 
famous  for  his  demonstration  that  nucleic  acid  alone  is  the  in- 
fectious agent  in  plant  viruses;  he  will  speak  on  his  specialty  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  November.  Pediatrician  Dr.  Hattie  Alex- 
ander, will  follow  with  a  talk  on  animal  viruses.  Dr.  G.  K.  Hirst, 
editor  of  the  journal.  Virology,  will  speak  on  the  growth  of 
viruses;  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Ackermann  will  describe  the  biochemistry 
of  virus-infected  cells  early  in  December. 

Unlike  bacteria,  viruses  are  hardly  responsive  to  drug  treat- 
ment. Thus,  of  timely  interest  is  the  chemotherapy  of  virus  dis- 
ease, presented  by  Dr.  Igor  Tamm,  who  is  engaged  in  research  on 
inhibitors  of  virus  growth  as  possible  therapeutic  agents.  Dr.  H.  S. 
Ginsberg  will  talk  on  persistent  virus  infections;  and  Dr.  Werner 
Henle  will  discuss  his  work  on  the  measurement  of  protection  of 
cells  from  virus  infection. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Cox,  the  director  of  Lederle's  Virus  Research 
Laboratory,  will  discuss  live  virus  vaccines,  especially  polio,  for 
which  he  has  recently  achieved  prominence.  The  last  three  speak- 
ers, scheduled  for  February,  will  consider  the  important  topic  of 
viruses  and  cancer;  Dr.  J.  T.  Syverton,  outstanding  for  his  work 
en  tissue  culture;  Dr.  J.  B.  Moloney,  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Beard  from  Duke. 

The  current  series  thus  includes  a  panel  of  distinguished  spe- 
cialists from  throughout  the  nation  who  will  discuss  related  phases 
of  virus  research.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  medical  school  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  lectures  each  Saturday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  Clinic  Auditorium  (fourth  floor  of  the  hospital). 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

DR.  JAMES  NORMAN  ALLEN 

Dr.  Allen  received  his  undergraduate  education  at  Emory  University  and 
attended  the  Emory  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree  from  Harvard,  with  honors, 
in  1949. 

His  internship  was  served  in  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  Hospital  in  Boston  and  his  residency  training  in 
neurology  was  given  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

He  was  a  fellow  in  pathology  at  Emory  in  1946- 
47  and  a  research  fellow  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  the  Neurological  Unit  of  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital in  195  3-54.  He  was  at  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
McLean  Hospital  in  Waverley,  Mass.  in  19  54-5  5. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  neurology  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  19  5  3.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  195  5  as  an 
instructor  in  neurology.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  an 
associate  professor  of  neurology  and  an  assistant  professor  of  anatomy. 

He  is  an  associate  attending  physician  of  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  here 
and  a  consultant  for  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Fayetteville. 

Dr.  Allen  served  with  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  during  1950-52.  He  was 
certified  in  neurology  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  in 
1958. 


DR.  CLAUDE  McCLURE 

Although  a  native  of  Virginia,  Dr.  McClure  has  earned  four  degrees  in 
North  Carolina  and  is  currently  a  research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Aside  from  holding  two  doctor's  degrees  himself,  he  is  married  to  a  physi- 
cian. His  wife  is  the  former  Sara  Anne  Courts  of  Reidsville,  and  now  is  patholo- 
gist  at   the  John  Umstead   Hospital   at   Butner.   They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children. 

Dr.  McClure  received  his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  Wake  Forest  College  and  his  M.D.  degree  was 
awarded  by  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
19  50.  He  also  was  awarded  a  M.S.  degree  by  Bowman 
Gray  in  195  8. 

He  served  an  internship  and  assistant  residency  in 
general  surgery   at   Yale   University   in    19  50-52.      He 
.  ^  ,m^„  completed  his  training  in  neurological  surgery  at  the 

^fl       \^^^^^  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine  in   1952-56. 

^^^         ^3^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  staff  of  the  Department  of  Neuro- 

^^^      .Jj^  ^^^^H       surgery  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  a  year  prior 
^^^      ^     ^^^^       to  joining  the  staff  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in 
1957. 
Dr.    McClure   was   awarded   a   Ph.D.   degree   by   the   University   of   North 
Carolina   this   year. 
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Faculty  Publications 

As  a  result  of  a  complex  of  stimuli,  the  faculty  continues  to  turn  out 
publications  at  a  moderate  rate.  In  195  5  the  Bulletin  presented  a  list  of  the 
more  lengthy  published  works  of  the  faculty,  monographs,  treatise  chapters, 
and  full-fledged  books.  The  following  list  includes  such  publication  from  195  5 
to  the  present,  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Myrl  Ebert,  Librarian, 
Division  of  Health  Affairs  Library. 

Brinkhous,  Kenneth  M.,  Editor.  Hemophilia  and  other  hemorrhagic  states.  Inter- 
national symposium,  Rome.  University  of  North  Carolina  press  [19  59]. 

Brinkhous,  Kenneth  M.,  Editor.  Hemophilia  and  hemophilioid  diseases,  Interna- 
tional symposium.  University  of  North  Carolina  press,   1957. 

Brinkhous,  Kenneth  M.,  a  chapter  on  "Purpuric  states"  IN:  Conn,  Howard  F., 
editor,  Current  therapy,  Philadelphia,  Saunders,  19  52-1954.  And  with 
Drs.  Graham,  Penick,  and  Wagner,  has  contributed  several  chapters  on 
"thromboplastin,  thrombin  and  precurors"  IN:  Tocantins,  Leandro  M., 
editor.  The  Coagulation  of  blood;  methods  of  study.  Grune  &  Stratton. 
1955. 

Craige,  Ernest.  Auscultation  of  the  heart  in  infants  and  children.  With  Robert 
F.  Castle.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1960. 

Ferguson,  John  H.  Lipoids  and  blood  platelets  with  reference  to  blood  coagu- 
lation and  the  hemorrhagic  diseases.  University  of  North  Carolina  press, 
1960. 

Graham,  John  B.  with  Drs.  Brinkhous,  Penick,  and  Wagner  IN:  Tocantins, 
Leandro  M.,  editor.  The  coagulation  of  blood  ...  op  cit. 

Hooker,  Charles  W.,  chapter  on  "Reproduction  in  the  male"  IN:  Fulton,  John 
F.,  editor.  Textbook  of  physiology,  17th  ed.  Saunders,  195  5. 

Jessner,  Lucie.  Dynamic  psychopathology  in  childhood,  edited  by  Lucie  Jessner 
and  Eleanor  Pavenstedt.  Grune  &  Stratton,  1959. 

McClellan,  Walter  S.  American  spas  and  organized  medicine,  by  Walter  S. 
McClellan.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  19  59. 

McClellan,  Walter,  Contributions  on  hydrology  and  medical  climatology,  by 
Walter  S.  McClellan,  Igho  H.  Kornblueh,  and  Clarence  A.  Mills.  F.  A. 
Davis  Co.   [1959]. 

Miller,  Milton  L.  Nostalgia;  a  psychoanalytic  study  of  Marcel  Proust.  Houghton- 
Mifflin,   1956. 

Miller,   Augustus    T.    Physiology    of    exercise    by    Laurence   E.    Morehouse    and 
Augustus  T.  Miller,  Jr.  3rd  ed.  Mosby,  1959. 

Raney,  R.  Beverley.  Handbook  of  orthopaedic  surgery.  In  collaboration  with 
Albert  R.  Shands.   5th  ed.,  Mosby,   1957. 

Wagner,  Robert  H.  with  Drs.  Brinkhous,  Graham,  and  Penick  IN:  Tocantins, 
Leandro  M.,  editor.  The  coagulation  of  blood  ...  op  cit. 
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Wells,  Warner  L.  Hachiya,  Micihiko.  Hiroshima  diary;  the  journal  of  a  Japa- 
nese physician,  August  6-September  30,  1945.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Warner  Wells.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  19  55. 

Welt,  Louis  G.  Clinical  disorders  of  hydration  and  acid-base  equilibrium.  2nd 
ed.  Little,  Brown,  1959. 

Welt,  Louis  G.  chapter  IN:  Duncan,  Garfield  George.  Diseases  of  metabolism, 
detailed  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  With  contributions  by 
Walter  Bauer  and  others,  4th  ed.  Saunders,  1959. 

Welt,  Louis  G.  Essays  in  metabolism.  Little,  Brown,  19  57. 

Richardson,  William,  ed.  North  Carolina  Conference  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. Proceedings.  1st.  1954-to  date.  Each  volume  has  distinctive  title: 
1957,  Problems  of  speech  and  hearing;  195  8,  The  emotionally  disturbed 
child;  1959,  Rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled. 

Strupp,  Hans  H.  Psychotherapists  in  action;  explorations  of  the  therapist's  con- 
tribution to  the  treatment  process.  Grune  and  Stratton,    I960. 


FACULTY  PROMOTIONS  —  1960 

J.  Norman  Allen,  Assistant  Professor,  to  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Walter  R.  Benson,  Assistant  Professor,  to  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

Carl  M.  Cochrane,  Intructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Department 
of   Psychiatry 

Christopher  C.  Fordham,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

Ira  Fowler,  Assistant  Professor,  to  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Herbert  S.  Harned,  Assistant  Professor,  to  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Harold  J.  Harris,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

WiUiam  D.  Huffines,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Charles  L.  Johnston,  Research  Associate,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

Martin  H.  Keeler,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Hugh  A.  McAllister,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor,  to  Clinical  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Rachel  L.  Nunley,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  in  Physical  Therapy 

Arthur  J.  Prange,  Jr.,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Luther  M.  Talbert,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology 

Martin  S.  Wallach,  Research  Associate,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Department  of  Psychiatry 

Robert  Zeppa,  Instructor,  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
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ALUMNI 
NEWS  ITEMS 


THE  CLASS  OF  193  5* 

Frederick  Dacosta  Austin,  Jr.,  1012  Kings  Drive,  Charlotte,  North  CaroHna 

Urological  Practice 
Glenn  Eben  Best,  Clinton,  North  Carolina 

General  Practice  ~ 

Eugene  Bolivia  Cannon,  Asheboro,  North  CaroHna 
Pediatrics 
Vanderbilt   Medical  School — Roper   Hospital,   Charleston,   South   Carolina 

and  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  North  CaroUna 
Married  Dee  Armfield — 4  children — Bedford,  13;  Betsy,  12;  Armfield,  10; 

and  Lewis,  8. 
Member  of  Rotary  Club  and  Methodist  Church 
Active  in  Randolph  Rose  Society 
Milton  Stephen  Clark,  139  West  Walnut  Street,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 

Internal  Medicine  and  Allergy 
Edmond  K.  Edelson,  299  Clinton  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dermatology 
Frank  Edmondson,  jr.,  167  McArthur,  Asheboro  North  Carolina 
General  Practice 

Temple  Medical  School — Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Married  Sara 

Active  in  Men's  Piedmont  CameUia  Club 
Dennis  Bryan  Fox,  3  30  N.  First  Street,  Albemarle,  North  CaroHna 
General  Surgery 

Vanderbilt  Medical  School — Nashville   General   Hospital,    Nashville,   Ten- 
nessee— 300th  General  Hospital  in   U.S.A.,   Africa   and  Italy   during 
World  War  II 
Member — American  College  of  Surgeons,  Southeastern  Surgical  Congress, 

and  North  CaroHna  Surgical  Association 
Married    Dora    Helen    Jones — 2    children — Dennis,    Jr.,    16    and    William 

Shaver,  1 1 
Member  and  past  president  of  Rotary  Club,  Lutheran  Church  Council, 

Stanley  County  chairman  Morehead  Scholarship  Committee 
Active  in  golf,  swimming,  water  skiing  and  boating 
Thomas  Albert  Henson,  1105  Country  Club  Drive,  Greensboro,  North  CaroHna 
Pediatrics 

Temple   Medical  School — Episcopal    and   Pennsylvania    Hospital,    Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania — New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City,  New  York 
Served  with  171st  Station  and  16th  Portable  Surgical  Hospitals  in  South- 
'•■  This   information   was   compiled   by   Dr.    Thomas    A.    Henson,    Class    Agent, 
Class  of  193  5. 


west  Pacific  area  during  World  War  II 

Married  Martha   Hipp — 6    children — Cathia,    11;    Tommy,    10;   Libby,    8; 

Steven,  6;  John,  3;  and  Harriet  Lynn,  7  months 

Rotary  Club,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Red  Cross  Board  of  Directors.  Active  in  Cub- 
bing and  Boy  Scout  work — Lutheran  Church  Council 

Golf  and  gardening  as  hobbies 
Frank  Allen  Jones,  1211  Brook  Drive,  Normandy  Manor,  Wilmington  3,  Dela- 
ware 

General  Surgery 

Graduate    Hospital    of    University    of    Pennsylvania — Memorial    Hospital, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

European  Theatre  of  Operations  with  5  campaigns  and  Bronze  Star  during 
World  War  II 

Honored  with  A.O.A.  during  Jefferson  Medical  School  days 

Married  Miriam  Joan  Jones — 6   children — Frank,  Jr.,    13;   Colin  Douglas, 
12;  Brian  and  Bobby,  8;  Philip,  6;  and  Anne  Marie,  3 

Member  Presbyterian  Church  of  Covenant 

Gardening  is  his  hobby 
C.  Hege  Kapp,  Nissen  Building,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Allergy  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
Hugh  A.  McAllister,  1013  Riverside  Boulevard,  Lumberton,  North  CaroHna 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Duke  University   Medical   School — Emergency   and   Walter   Reed   General 
Hospitals,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Associate  Clinical  Professor,  Ob-Gyn,  School  of  Medicine,  U.N.C. 

Senior  attending  obstetrician   and   gynecologist   and  Chairman  of  Service, 
Southeastern   General  Hospital,   Lumberton,   North  Carolina 

Married    Helen    Louise    R.    McAllister — 2    children — Hugh,    Jr.,    20    and 
Elise  Forrest,   1 5 

Presbyterian  Church  and  Lions  Club 

Hobbies — golf,  hunting  and  horses 
Jnlicn  H.  Meyer,  2123   Mt.  Vernon  Road,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

St.   Joseph's   Hospital,  Baltimore,   Maryland   and   Hospital   for  Women   of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Captain,  Army  Medical  Corps  during  the  war 

F.A.C.S.,   American  College  of  Obstetricians   and   Gynecologists,   Virginia 
Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society 

Married  Dorothy  Kahn  Meyer — 2  children — Julien,  Jr.,   17,  and  Carol,   11 

Member  Board  of  Directors  of  Temple  Emanuel  Congregation  and  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross 

Plays  golf  as  hobby 
Fred  Geer  Patterson,  5 1 1  Senlac  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Internal  Medicine 
Hubert  C.  Patterson,  602  S.  Columbia  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Surgery  at  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical  School 

Harvard  Medical  School  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

European  Theatre   1942-45   during  war 

Married  Betty — 4  children — Cliff,  10;  Bob  and  Bill,  9;  and  Mary  Ann,  8 

Member  Lutheran  Church 

Hobbies  are  hunting  and  fishing 
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James    (Jack)   C.  Peele,  Kinston  Clinic,  Kinston,  North  Carolina 
Otolaryngology 
Temple    University    School    of    Medicine — Graduate    School    of    Medicine, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Captain    1942-1946 — Army   Medical  Corps 
Master  Medical  Science    (M.   MSC.   Med.)    Graduate   School  of   Medicine, 

University  of  Pennsylvania   1951 
American   Laryngological,   Rhinological   and   Otological    Society,   F.A.C.S. 

American  Board  of  Otolaryngology 
Married  Lois — no  children 

Rotary  Club  and  Deacon  First  Baptist  Church 
Hobbies:    Hunting  and  Fishing 
Edward  William  Phifer,  411   King  Street,  Morganton,  North  Carolina 
General  Surgery 
New    Haven   Hospital,    New    Haven,    Connecticut;    Long    Island    College 

Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York;    37th  General  Hospital,   Africa   and 

Italy    during    war 
Now  Chief  of  Surgical  Service,  Grace  Hospital,  Morganton,  North  Caro- 
lina 
Former  president  of  Burke  County   Medical  Society   and   North  CaroHna 

Surgical  Association 
Married  Mary  Adair  Phifer — 6   children — Adair,  Edward,  Susan,  Martha, 

Mary  Wells,  Nancy  (19-9  years) 
Elder  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Hobby:   Golf  and  studying  local  county  history 
Henry  Mack  Pickard,  7  N.    17th  Street,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
Internal  Medicine 

McGill  University  School  of  Medicine 
Many  years  of  service  during  World  War  II  in  the  Mediterranean  Theatre 

of  Operations 
Married  Doris  McDonald  Pickard — 3   children — Jean,    16;  Bobby,    13,  and 

Steven,  9 
Member  Civitan  Club 
Irving  Meyer  Shevick,  4849  Van  Nuys  Bulevard,  Van  Nuys,  California 
Otorhinolaryngology   (solo) 
Unmarried 
Walker  Stamps,   c/o   Veterans  Hospital,   Wilmington,   Delaware 

Internal   Medicine 
Miirdo  Eugene  Street,  Glendon,  North  Carolina 

General  Practice 
Harry  S.  Willey,  Boulevard  and  L  Street,  Seaside  Park,  New  Jersey 
Urology 

Temple  University  Medical  School 
Chief  of  Staff  at  Seaside  Park  Hospital 
Married — no  children 
McChord  Williams,  211  Hawthorne  Lane,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

General  Surgery 
Khoderick  Williams,  Farmville,  North  CaroHna 
General  Practice 
Vanderbilt  School  of  Medicine 

Married  and  has  oldest  child  of  the  class — 2 1  years 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers,  Jr.,  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornia  on  August  21 -August  25, 
1960  to  estabhsh  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  Study  of  Diabetes  in 
Pregnancy. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  attended  the 
Annual  Postgraduate  Obstetric-Pe- 
diatric  Seminar  held  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida  from  August  18-20,  1960.  He 
discussed  a  paper  "Cause  of  Death  in 
Toxemia  as  Found  at  Autopsy,"  by  E. 


Good  Future? 


■^Vonderlul  lulure!  —if  >uu  use  the 
Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtain  more  Living  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — with- 
out additional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  what  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 
SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  3316.  Chapel  Hill 


J.  Dennis;  gave  an  address  "Vaginal 
Examination  at  Term"  and  was  mod- 
erator of  a  panel  on  "Indications  for 
Interruption  of  Pregnancy  and  for 
Sterilization." 

Dr.  Ross  also  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists,  of  which 
he  is  President,  at  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  from  September  6-10, 
1960.  His  address  was  titled  ".  .  . 
There  Are  Classes  of  Men  .  .  .". 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Edward  Glassman  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Research  Associate  in 
Medicine.  Dr.  Glassman  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  195  5.  He  was  a  Fellow 
in  Cancer  Research  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  195  5-1957;  Re- 
search Associate  in  Biochemistry,  City 
of  Hope  Medical  Center,  1957-195  8; 
Postdoctoral  Fellow  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Zoology  Insti- 
tute at  Zurich,  1958-1959.  Dr.  Glass- 
man's  research  is  in  the  field  of  bio- 
chemical genetics. 

Dr.  David  J.  Holbrook  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Biochemistry. 
Dr.  Holbrook  received  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1959,  and  he  has  had  one 
year  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow.  His  re- 
search is  in  the  field  of  the  metabolism 
of  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
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HOUSE    STAFF 
NOTES 


The  medical  staff  has  added  E.  L. 
Fearrington,  UNC;  R.  E.  Gaddy, 
Duke;  and  W.  I.  Proctor,  Duke,  on 
the  assistant  resident  program.  Samuel 
B.  Joyner  is  this  year's  Chief  Resident. 
Sam  got  his  B.S.  Degree  at  Davidson 
College,  his  M.D.  Degree  at  UNC,  and 
completed  his  internship  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
Sam  is  a  native  of  Kernersville,  N.  C. 
Neil  Partrick,  last  year's  Chief  Resi- 
dent, is  in  practice  with  Dr.  Clark 
Rodman  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

The  OB-GYN  service  welcomes 
Hugh  Shingleton,  Duke;  Ben  Tatum, 
Charleston;  and  John  McGee,  UNC. 
Dr.  William  Easterling  is  the  Chief 
Resident  this  year.  Bill  is  a  UNC  man 
all  the  way.  Harvey  Adams  and  O.  B. 
Bonner,  last  year's  chiefs  are  in  the 
service  and  in  private  practice  in  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida,  respectively. 

RESIDENT  STAFF 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Powell  and  Dr.  Al- 
fred W.  Hamer,  Jr.,  went  to  Mar- 
garet Hague  Maternity  Hospital  for 
six  months  beginning  July  1,  1960. 
On  the  same  date  Dr.  James  H.  Bur- 
rus  began  work  in  Lumberton,  North 
Carolina,  for  eight  months. 

Dr.  David  Crosland  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Pathology  Department 
here  for  six  months. 

Dr.  Richard  Brooks,  exchange  resi- 
dent from  Margaret  Hague  Maternity 
Hospital  finished  his  residency  here 
and  is  now  in  private  practice  in  New 
Jersey. 


Dr.  Bernard  Speigel,  also  an  ex- 
change resident  from  Margaret  Hague, 
is  in  Kinston  for  six  months,  after 
which  time  he  will  have  completed  his 
residency. 

First  year  residents  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anesthesiology  are  Phil 
Brooks,  Rochester;  and  Lois  Sawyer, 
Bowman-Gray.  Rodney  McKnight  is 
this  year's  Chief  Resident.  Rod  re- 
ceived his  training  at  UNC.  Rod  is  a 
native  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Pediatrics  has  the  pleasure  of  having 
W.  P.  Glezen,  as  second  year  resident. 
Paul  comes  to  us  from  Illinois.  Roland 
Schmidt  is  this  year's  Chief  Resident. 
Roland  is  a  Duke  man.  Last  year's 
Chief  Resident,  Griggs  Dickson,  is  in 
private   practice    in    Hartsville,    S.    C. 

Thomas  Craven,  UNC;  Glenn  Hair, 
UNC;  John  Winstead,  UNC;  and 
Charles  Nicholson,  Tennessee,  are  the 
new  first  year  residents  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery.  Charles  Wilkerson, 
Duke,  is  a  welcome  addition  on  the 
second  year  resident  level.  Carl  R. 
Hartrampf  and  Thomas  A.  Montgom- 
ery are  this  year's  Chief  Residents. 
Carl  received  his  B.S.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Georgia,  his  M.D.  from  Georgia  Medi- 
cal College,  and  his  residency  at  UNC. 
Tom  also  received  his  B.S.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Georgia  and  his  M.D.  at  Georgia 
Medical  College.  Last  year's  Chief 
Residents,  W.  B.  McCutcheon  is  in 
private  practice  in  Durham,  N.  C, 
and  Hisashi  Kajikuri  is  in  practice  in 
Fukuoka,  Japan. 

(Continued  on  page  }}) 
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HOUSE  STAFF  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

The  Department  of  Radiology  wel- 
comes Morris  A.  Jones  to  the  resi- 
dency staff.  Pete  is  a  UNC  graduate. 
This  year's  Chief  Residents  are  I.  T. 
Blanchard  and  Stewart  L.  Mooring. 
Last  year's  Chief  Resident,  Francis 
Pepper,  is  serving  a  sentence  in  the 
Navy. — H.   F.   Seigler. 


ALUMNI  NEWS  ITEMS 

(Continued  from    pag?    30) 

Walter  Howard  Wilson,  403  Profes- 
sional Building,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina 

Internal  Medicine 

Jefferson  Medicil  School — Presby- 
terian Hospitil.  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Lahey 
Clinic,  Boston,  Walte  -  Re^d 
General  Hospital. 
World    War    11—1942-46,    Lt.     to 

Major,  U.S.  and  Pacific  Theatre 
F.A.C.P. — American    Board    of    In- 
ternal Medicine 
Married  Eleanor  Pope — 5  children — 
Eleanor    7,    Nancy    6,    Sarah    4, 
Mary  2,  Walter  1 
Methodist   Church 

Rowland  F.  Zeiglcr,  307  W.  Palmetto 
Street,  Florence,  South  Carolina 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Ochsner  Clinic,  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana 

F.A.C.S.  and  Fellow  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists 

Married  Dicksie  Burfield  —  1  child 
Priscilla,    16 

Vice-president,  Bank  of  Florence 
and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Flor- 
ence Museum 

Hobbies  are  flying  and  collecting 
sea  shells 
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UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Quality  Court 

NEAR   MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 
AND  GOLF  COURSE 

PHONE  8446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  hovie  when  you  visit 
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Whenever  non-specific  fatigue  Indicates  the  need  for  safe  cerebral  stimulation, 
Nico-Metrazol  deserves  a  therapeutic  trial.  The  gentle  activation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  increased  rate  of  cerebral  blood  flow  effected  by  Metrazol®,  combined 
lA^ith  increased  peripheral  blood  flow  induced  by  nicotinic  acid,  provide  a  "physiologic 
spark-plug"  for  renewed  mental  and  physical  vitality.  Fatigue  and  llstlessness  are 
Frequently  replaced  by  a  resurgence  of  energy  and  alertness.  Chronically  apathetic 
geriatric  patients  often  show  significant  improvement  on  Nico-Metrazol  therapy. 

Outstanding  Safety:  Nico-Metrazol  is  markedly  free  of  undesirable  systemic  action, 
t  causes  neither  hypertension  nor  postural  hypotension.  Nico-Metrazol  has  no  adverse 
jffect  on  liver  or  bone  marrow  functions.  The  vasodilating  action  of  nicotinic  acid 
jroduces  a  transient  flush  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  stimulation. 

!)osage:  Initially,  2  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets,  or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir,  three  or  four 
:lmes  daily.  For  maintenance,  after  optimal  results  have  been  achieved,  dosage  may  be  reduced  to 
I  Nico-Metrazol  Tablet  or  1  teaspoonful  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir  three  times  daily. 

Supply:  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets  and  Elixir -100  mg.  Metrazol  and  50  mg.  nicotinic  acid  in  each 
•ablet  or  teaspoonful. 


X^ 


For  information  on  Vita-Metrazol  and  Metrazol  dosage  forms,  consult  your  current  Physicians'  Desk  Reference. 


This  new  model  Elec- 
trocardiograph is  just 
one  of  the  many  fine 
types  of  equipment  on 
display  in  our  show- 
rooms. 

We  invite  you  to 
pay  us  a  visit  and  see 
this  equipment. 


Buraick  EK-lll  Electrocardiograph 


Carolina  Surgical  Supply  Company 


706  Tucker  St. 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Phone  TE  38631 


1^   Paying  FOUR  Per  Cent  Per  Year 
Dividends  on  Savings 

1^  All  Accounts  Insured 

i^   Free  Parking  at  Merchants  Parking  Lot 
Across  Columbia  Street  when 
Transacting   Business 


HOME 

SAVINGS 

ANo  LOAN 


SMITH    BUILDING 
123   NORTH 

JMBIA  STREET 


IN  DURHAM    NEXT  TO  POST  OFFICE  and  SCO  FOSTER  STREET 


mental 
balance 


he  restored. 


NICOZOL  relieves  senile  psychoses  and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  including  mild  loss 
of  memory,  mental  confusion  and  deterioration,  and  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 
Rehabilitation  and  release  from  public  and  private  psychiatric  institutions 
treating  such  disorders  is  possible. 
NICOZOL  has  been  proved"  safe  and 
simple,  as  well  as  practical  and 
inexpensive,  and  may  be  used  with 

confidence  to  treat  ambulatory  cases. 


"Reference:  Levy,  S.,  Pharmacological  Treat- 
ment of  Aged  Patients  in  State 
Mental  Hospitals,  J. A.M. A.,  153:14, 
Pages  1260-1265,  Dec.  5,  1953. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  North 
Carolina  M.  F.,  15:596,  1954. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  Clin. 
Med.  3:325,  1956. 


Now  Available 

NICOZOL  w/reserpine 

(0.25  mg.) 

Write  for  Samples 


MCOZOL 

for  senile   psychoses 


NICOZOL  IS  SUPPLIED 

in  capsule  and  elixir  forms. 
Each  capsule  or  !/p  teaspoonful 
of  elixir  contains: 

Pentylenetetrazol 100  mg., 

Nicotinic  acid  50  mg. 


DRUG 


SPECIALTIES.  INC. 
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oyernight-  -  nor  is  the  integrity  of  an 
organization  concerned  only  with 
providing  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 


For  25  years.  Hospital  Saving 
Association  (Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield)  has  shared  with  doctors  and 
hospitals  a  working  partnership  in 
helping  to  health  and  financial  well- 
being  the  sick  and  the  injured.  .  .  . 
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WHAT  IS  UNC  SCHOOL  OF 

MEDICINE  DOING  FOR 

GENERAL  PRACTICE? 


(See  page  8) 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ESTABLISHED  THIS  PLAN  OF  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS  IN   1940 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have  ever 
offered  your  Society. 


(A)  NOW 
Seven 
years 
for 
Sickness 

(B)  Lifetime 
for 
Accident 

(C)  Larger 
Weekly 
Indemnity 


We  are  as  close  as  your  phone  .  .  .  Call  us  Collect — Phone  2-5497 — Durham 
BENEFITS  AND  RATES  AVAILABLE  UNDER  NEW  PLAN 


♦Dismemberment 

Accidental 

Loss  of  Sight, 

Death 

Speech  or 

Coverage 

Hearing 

5,000 

5,000  to   10,000 

5,000 

7,500  to   15,000 

5,000 

10,000  to  20,000 

5.000 

12,500  to  25,000 

5.000 

15,000  to  30,000 

COST  UNTIL  AGE  35 


Accident  and 

Sickness 

Benefits 

50.00  Weekly 

75.00  Weekly 

100.00  Weekly 

125.00  Weekly 

150.00  Weekly 


Annual 
Premium 

$  78.00 
114.00 
150.00 
186.00 
222.00 


Semi-Annual 
Premium 

$  39.50 

57.50 

75.50 

93.50 

111.50 


COST  FOR  AGES  35  TO  70 
Annual       Semi-Annual 


Premium 

$104.00 
152.00 
200.00 
248.00 
296.00 


Preinlom 

$  52.50 

76.50 

100.50 

124.50 

148.50 


''Amount  payable  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  loss  as  set  forth  in  the  policy. 

OPTIONAL  HOSPITAL  COVERAGE 


Available  only  to  members  who  can 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  insur- 
ability and  are  under  60  years  of  age. 
Renewable  to  age  70. 


$20.00 
Daily  Hospital 

Up  to  90  days  each  confinement 

Annual         Semi-Annual 


Premium 
$40.00 


Premium 
$20.00 


For  Application  or  Further  Information  Write  or  Call 

J.  L.  Crumpton,  State  Mgr. 

Professional  Group  Disability  Division 
BOX   147,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

REPRESENTING- — COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEWARK.    N.  J. 


"DOCTORS"  OF  INSURANCE 


It's  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  that  there  is 
always  a  doctor  on  hand  to  help  us  out  in  any  kind  of 
an  emergency.  Whether  it's  an  automobile  wreck  or  a 
common  cold  we  know  that  we  can  rely  on  our  doctor 
to  take  care  of  us. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  your  "doctor"  for 
your  insurance  needs.  First,  we  make  certain  that  your 
policy  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs  should  a  loss 
occur.  Then  we  pledge  to  you  our  immediate  service 
should  that  need  arise. 

The  true  worth  of  your  doctor  is  really  appreciated 
when  he  answers  that  call  for  the  accident  or  the  com- 
mon cold. 

The  true  worth  of  your  insurance  agent  can  be 
evaluated  when  you  discover  a  theft,  have  a  serious 
accident  or  fire. 


COLLIER  COBB  &  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Service  Insurance  &  Realty  Company) 

INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  President 

106  Henderson  Street  Telephone  8472 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

—  At  the  same  location  34  years  — 


LIFE 

INSURANCE 
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OUT 


HOME  SECURITY 

Life  Insurance  Company 


HOME  OFFICE 


DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A  Pleasant  Inn 

Of  A  Great  University 

In  A  Good  Town 

A  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience 
and  pleasure  we  offer  clean  and  comfortable  guest  rooms,  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  food  in  our  main  dining  room — The  Hill 
Room — and  in  our  cafeteria.  Private  dining  rooms  are  available 
for  parties,  banquets,  meetings  and  dances. 


You  Are  Invited  To  Hospitable  .  . 


Carolina  Inn 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
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JOHN  ALEXANDER  LOWDER 

1932-1960 

The  medical  community  at  Chapel  Hill  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Dr.   John  A.   Lowder  on   October    18,    1960,   at   Memorial   Hospital. 
John  was  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1956  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was   an   Assistant  Resident   in   Medicine   at 
Duke. 

John  was  born  in  Stanley  County, 
North  CaroUna,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Ray  Lowder.  He  received  his  public 
school  education  in  Lincoln  ton,  N.  C,  where 
his  father  is  superintendent  of  pubhc  schools. 
He  took  his  undergraduate  work  here  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  remained  at  the  University  for  his  medi- 
cal studies  and  received  his  M.D.  in  1956. 
He  then  had  his  internship  and  a  one  year 
cardiology  fellowship  under  Dr.  Tinsley 
Harrison  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Medicine  in  Birmingham.  Follow- 
ing two  years  in  the  Naval  Cardiovascular  Research  Unit  at  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine,  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  he  began  a 
residency  in  medicine  at  Duke  Hospital  in  July  of  1960. 

Early  in  his  medical  school  career  John  became  interested  in  cardiolo- 
gy and  amazed  his  fellow  students  and  teachers  with  his  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  diagnostic  skills  and  knowledge  in  this  field.  John's  intention  was 
to  make  a  career  in  academic  cardiology.  His  promise  in  this  field  was 
apparent  from  the  excellent  publications  describing  his  observations  at 
Birmingham  and  Pensacola  and  from  his  success  with  his  teaching  efforts 
at  Pensacola. 

John's  lively,  enthusiastic  manner  will  be  missed  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  and  our  sympathies  are  with  his  parents  who  will  most 
deeply  feel  this  loss.  We  who  knew  him  can  only  be  grateful  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  his  presence  with  us  for  a  small 
portion  of  a  short  life. 


JOHN  A.  LOWDER  MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  John  A.  Lowder  Memorial  Fund  has  been  estabUshed  within  the 
Medical  Foundation  by  his  classmates,  friends,  and  family.  The  income 
from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  for  an  annual  award  or  scholarship  to  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine.  Those  de- 
siring may  contribute  to  this  Fund  by  forwarding  checks  marked  for  the 
Tohn  A.  Lowder  Memorial  Fund  to  the  Medical  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  9  57,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  General  Practice  Residency 


Robert  R.  Huntley,  M.D.'=" 


Editor's  Note:  Cognizant  of 
its  duty  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide training  for  physicians  to 
care  for  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Medical  School  has 
developed  both  tinder  graduate 
and  graduate  programs  of  in- 
struction. Among  the  latter  has 
been  the  Residency  Program  in 
General  Practice.  Although  this 
has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years,  it  has  received  a  new  im- 
petus with  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Huntley  as  Direc- 
tor. 


Improvement  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  set  for  the  Medical 
School  when  it  was  expanded  to 
a  four  year  school  ten  years  ago. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  Medical  School  is  ap- 
proaching that  goal.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  by  the  edu- 
cation of  medical  students,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  ultimately  will  practice 
medicine  in  this  state.  Another 
important  contribution  has  been  the  development  of  graduate 
training  programs  that  attract  many  competent  men  to  North 
Carolina,  a  good  number  of  whom  later  establish  practices  in  this 
state. 

Because  North  Carolina  is  predominantly  a  rural  state,  edu- 
cating physicians  for  the  various  specialties  does  not  completely 
meet  the  state's  needs.  For  this  reason,  early  in  the  development 
of  the  medical  center,  a  General  Practice  Residency  Program  was 
instituted,  to  educate  "personal"  or  "family"  physicians. 

Such  a  physician  should  be  able  to  assume  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  management  of  most  of  the  medical 
problems  of  his  patients.  He  should  be  prepared  to  accept  what- 
ever problems  they  bring  to  him;  and,  using  all  the  tools  at  his 

'•■  Dr.  Huntley  is  Director  of  the  General  Practice  Residency  Program  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  formerly  in  general  practice  in  Warrenton,  N.  C. 


Of  the  114  graduates  of  all  medical  schools  for  the  years  1954,  195  5, 
and  1956,  who  are  listed  as  general  practitioners  in  the  Roster  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  and  therefore  presumed  to  be  in 
active  practice  in  North  Carolina,  39  or  34%  are  graduates  of  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine.  These  are  the  first  three  years  that  the  new  four-year 
school  graduated  physicians.   (From  a  study  by  Dr.  Huntley.) 


disposal,  including  consultation  and  referral  where  necessary,  help 
his  patients  resolve  these  problems. 

Developing  programs  to  educate  such  men  in  this  age  of 
"super-specialization"  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
facing  contemporary  medical  education.  What  is  required  is  an 
opportunity  for  progressive  advancement,  both  in  depth  and 
breadth,  into  the  whole  field  of  medical  knowledge,  particularly 
as  this  knowledge  relates  to  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  the 
general  medical  problems  presented  by  children  and  adults.  The 
real  aim  is  not  to  provide  detailed  knowledge  in  every  field  of 
medicine,  but  to  give  a  supervised  experience  with  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  family  practice.  This  program  should  help  the  family 
physician  to  develop  balanced  critical  judgement  and  intellectual 
curiosity  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  books,  journals,  and  post 
graduate  programs  to  fill  inevitable  gaps  in  his  knowledge  and  to 
keep  abreast  of  advances  in  medical  science  throughout  his  pro- 
fessional career.  If  this  much  is  accomplished  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  medical  care  of  a  high  quality  to  individual  patients 
and  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  his  community. 

The  General  Practice  Residency  Program  at  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital  has  been  developed  with  these  principles  in 
mind,  and  future  planning  will  be  aimed  at  more  nearly  realizing 
the  objectives  cited.  The  program  presently  consists  of  a  mixed 
internship,  a  first  year  assistant  residency,  and  an  optional  second 
year  residency. 

The  mixed  internship  gives  experience  in  the  management  of 
medical  and  pediatric  problems  seen  in  hospital  patients,  with  the 
primary  emphasis  placed  on  the  study  of  these  problems  in  depth. 
The  services  are  kept  small,  permitting  intimate  contact  with 
residents  and  teachers,  and  encouraging  an  intensive  approach  to 
the  patient's  problems.  Responsibility  for  patient  care  is  delegated 
to  interns  as  they  are  able  to  accept  it. 

The  first  year  also  includes  considerable  experience  in  the 
Emergency  Room,  where  the  intern  handles,  under  supervision, 
emergency  and  acute  diagnostic  problems  in  Medicine,  Pediatrics, 
and  Minor  Surgery.  The  intern  also  has  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease his  skills  in  major  surgical  diagnosis  and  the  care  of  serious 
trauma,  with  highly  skilled  surgical  specialists  always  close  at  hand 
to  demonstrate  exemplary  care  and  provide  teaching  of  a  high 
order. 

During  the  first  residency  year  of  this  program,  the  physi- 
cian serves,  with  increasing  responsibility,  as  an  assistant  resident 
in  the  Medical,  Pediatrics,  and  Psychiatric  Departments.     On  the 


Dr.  Robert  Mann  of  Enfiela 
N.  C,  currently  a  resident  in  th 
General  Practice  Training  Progra-n 
is  shown  in  various  phases  of  hi 
work. 

Upper  left:  Pediatrics  —  wit 
Baby  Shenlie  Soucie  and  Misi 
Keeter  Baggett,  a  stiident  nurse  at 
UNC. 

Lower  left:  Library. 

Upper  right:  X-ray,  with  Dr.  h 
Johnson. 

Lower  right:  Electrocardiog 
raphy,  with  Dr.  Gary  Cage. 
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Pediatric  Ward  he  participates  in  a  general  pediatric  service,  fol- 
lows his  own  patients  in  the  Outpatient  Department  after  dis- 
charge, and  spends  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  newborn 
and  premature  nurseries.  On  Medicine,  he  studies  and  treats  new 
patients  referred  by  their  family  physicians,  sees  patients  in  the 
sub-specialty  clinics  of  his  choice,  and  gains  additional  experience 
in  office  Gynecology,  Neurology,  Dermatology,  Electro-Cardiog- 
raphy,  and  other  special  areas  of  Medicine  as  his  own  interests 
dictate.  His  time  on  Psychiatry  is  spent  evaluating  new  psychiatric 
outpatients  and  consulting  on  psychiatric  and  psychosomatic 
problems  in  the  Medical  and  Pediatric  wards  and  clinics. 

While  on  all  of  these  services,  he  is  encouraged  to  attend  the 
many  teaching  rounds,  lectures,  and  seminars,  available  both  on 
the  service  to  which  he  is  currently  attached  and  throughout  the 
Medical  School.  In  the  accompanying  photographs.  Dr.  Robert 
Mann  of  Enfield,  who  is  now  in  the  first  residency  year  of  this 
program,  is  shown  working  in  several  of  the  areas  mentioned. 

An  optional  second  year  of  the  residency  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  or  in  other  areas 
of  special  interest  to  the  individual  involved.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  for  many  years  the  family  physician  will  be  responsible  for 
Obstetrics  in  many  communities,  it  is  the  conviction  of  this 
Medical  School  and  of  the  Residency  Review  Committee  for  Gen- 
eral Practice  of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  the  train- 
ing period  on  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  should  be  at  least  six 
months  long. 

The  future  of  this  program  depends  in  large  part  upon  the 
effectiveness  with  which  good  candidates  are  recruited.  This  means 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  introduce  the  undergraduate 
medical  student  to  the  challenge  and  satisfactions  inherent  in 
family  practice.  Also  it  is  important  to  develop  a  sound  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  qualified  individuals  who  otherwise 
would  be  forced  to  enter  private  practice  with  less  than  optimal 
training  because  of  financial  pressures.  It  is  hoped  that  a  program 
of  grants  and  loans  can  be  developed  that  will  help  overcome  this 
problem. 

Closer  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Public  Health  seems 
desirable,  so  that  those  future  family  physicians  with  a  particular 
interest  in  community  health  can  get  special  training  in  this  area. 
A  practicing  physician  often  is  called  upon  to  render  responsible 
judgements  on  community  health  matters,  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  period  of  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public 
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Health  would  contribute  greatly  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  leader  in 
the  health  affairs  of  his  community. 

In  conclusion,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  made  great  progress  in  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence  as  a  four  year  school.  It  has  attracted  a  dedicated  faculty, 
developed  a  sound  undergraduate  curriculum,  established  resi- 
dency programs  which  have  educated  physicians  of  high  caliber 
from  all  over  the  nation,  and  provided  consultative  services  and 
post  graduate  training  courses  for  the  physicians  of  the  state.  All 
of  these  things  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
institution;  to  make  available  to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
a  high  quality  of  medical  care.  During  the  next  decade,  if  this 
progress  is  to  continue,  equal  attention  must  be  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  highly  qualified  family  physicians.  The  extraordinary 
advances  in  medical  science  can  only  be  delivered  to  the  consumers 
of  medical  care  if  we  have  family  physicians  competent  to  bring 
these  resources  to  patients  at  the  optimal  time.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
pattern  of  graduate  education  in  family  practice  will  be  evolved 
at  this  institution  that  may  be  applied  subsequently  in  other  in- 
stitutions interested  in  this  area  of  medical  education. 

COMMENTS  FROM  FORMER  TRAINEES: 

'T  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  again  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  training  which  I  received  at  CaroHna  both  in  Medical 
School  and  as  a  resident  in  the  General  Practice  Residency  Pro- 
gram. .  .  .  These  impressions  make  me  realize  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  practice  good  and  conscientious  medicine  without  training  be- 
yond an  internship.  Daily  I  see  problems — and  I  hope  correctly  an- 
swer most  of  them — which,  I  am  certain,  could  not  have  been 
properly  handled  without  that  beneficial  year  as  a  resident.  I  wish  it 
could  have  been  longer." 

C.  Council  Dudley,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Jonesville,   North   Carolina 

"(After  a  year  of  practice)  it  became  clear  that  my  realization  of 
benefit  was  much  greater  than  when  I  had  completed  the  residency. 
The  chief  benefit,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  association  of  the  resident  with  a 
house  staflf  and  senior  staff  of  the  caliber  that  is  always  a  part  of  the 
UNC  School  of  Medicine.  ...  I  felt  that  this  program  stressed  the 
fundamentals  of  medicine  and  medical  practice,  and  we  all  know,  of 
course,  that  once  this  is  accomplished  the  techniques  are  not  difficult." 

G.  Reginald  Tucker,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Henderson,   North   Carolina 
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A  Clinical-Pathological  Conference 
From  The  Middle  Ages 


Editor's  Note:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  History  Society 
at  Chapel  Hill  an  unusual  Clinical  Pathological  Conference  was  given  by 
Drs.  F.  R.  Weedon  and  A.  P.  Heiisner.  The  case  that  they  discussed  was 
taken  from  two  medieval  folios  containing  eight  nncaptioned  illustra- 
tions. The  folios  were  found  inserted  in  a  medical  manuscript  of  the  late 
thirteenth  century  (Oxford,  Bodleian,  Ashmole  399)  and  have  been 
recently  published  by  Professor  L.  C.  MacKinney  of  U.N.C.  and  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Bober  of  N.Y.U.  in  Speculum  3  5:251.  1960.  The  drawings 
can  be  dated  only  by  iconographic  evidence  since  they  contain  no  writ- 
ing. According  to  Professor  Bober  they  are  of  English  origin,  about  1270 
A.D.  Two  of  the  illustrations  are  reproduced  below  with  excerpts  from 
the  comments  of  Professors  MacKinney  and  Bober. 


^  mmm  ALi*tf'--"W  ^■^■•'- 
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Figure  2.     THE  PATIENT  HAS  DIED:  THE  AUTOPSY  .  .  . 

...  In  and  about  her  body  is  an  interesting  display  of  internal  organs. 
Inside  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  the  right  is  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm  (in 
white)  ;  thence  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column  extends  downward:  on 
either  side  are  ovaries.  Outside  and  above  the  body  are  oversized  kidneys,  and 
(at  right)  a  mass  of  intestines.  Below  and  to  the  right  appears  to  be  a  large 
section  of  the  digestive  tract;  above  the  middle  of  this  is  an  organ  with  a  bent 
outlet-inlet,  probably  the  stomach;  to  the  left  of  this  is  a  typical  mediaeval 
combination  of  lungs  and  heart  (like  a  strawberry  or  hazelnut  with  overlap- 
ping husks).  In  the  surgeon's  hand  is  a  three-lobed  liver  (resembling  a  hepatica 
leaf). 

To  the  left  are  the  ubiquitous  physician  and  an  associate'  (hooded)  as 
usual  the  physician  admonishes.  .  .  .  The  surgeon  shows  the  liver  as  the  diseased 
organ  that  caused  death. 

<4h^  Figure  1.     AN  AILING  LADY  .  .  . 

A  veiled  lady  seated  on  a  hummock  is  about  to  faint.  Below  her  at  one 
side  of  the  hummock,  her  dog  lies  sleeping.  Two  female  attendants  in  long 
robes  and  coifs,  assist  her.  To  the  right  is  a  physician  (in  the  long  robe  and  hat 
of  the  profession,  a  hood  down  his  back)  who  holds  the  end  of  a  captionless 
scroll  in  one  hand  while  he  gesticulates  with  the  other,  instructing  the  lady's 
two  attendants.  Behind  him,  also  gesticulating,  is  a  tonsured  cleric  .  .  . 

The  general  meaning  of  the  picture  seems  obvious:  the  lady,  seriously  ill, 
is  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
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Comments  by  Drs.  F.  R.  Weedon  and  A.  P.  Heusner' 

The  removed  organs  are  astonishingly  well-drawn;  the  kid- 
neys are  large  and  mottled,  the  vessels  well  shown;  between  them 
is  a  small  mass,  probably  an  abscess  or  possibly  the  separate 
adrenals.  The  liver  is  swollen,  pale  and  mottled.  This  is  not  the 
object  in  the  prosector's  hand  but  is  that  displayed  in  the  upper 
right  corner  of  the  picture,  its  base  toward  the  observer,  the  gall 
bladder  distended  but  in  its  proper  place.  A  loop  of  transverse 
colon  is  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  where  it  often 
may  be  found  in  persons  dead  of  peritonitis.  The  stomach  is  in- 
verted as  shown  but  seems  natural  except  for  the  general  mot- 
tling. The  small  intestine  is  greatly  distended  in  paralytic  ileus, 
again  a  common  finding  in  peritonitis.  There  is  a  long  coiled  rope- 
like object  beneath  the  feet  of  the  prosector.  The  spleen  is  lightly 
sketched  beside  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  is  not  very  far  from  its 
position  in  life — near  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  breasts  are  pendulous  but  at  the  base  of  each  is  a  group 
of  marks;  on  the  left  a  larger  central  dot  which  is  not  the  nipple 
surrounded  by  a  circle  (broken  circle?)  of  six  smaller  ones;  on 
the  right  is  a  similar  central  dot  surrounded  by  a  broken  circle  of 
five.  Below  each  group  is  a  wide  crescent  which  probably  repre- 
sents a  rib  but  also  suggests  either  the  impression  made  by  some 
circular  object  removed  from  the  body  at  or  after  death  (not 
before  death  because  the  impression  persists) ,  or  a  permanent 
mark  made  on  the  breast  during  life,  such  as  a  tattoo  or  scar.  (See 
"Witches'  Marks,"  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
Second  Edition.) 

The  chest  has  not  been  opened,  both  the  skin  and  diaphragm 
being  intact.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  Professor  MacKinney's  belief 
that  the  object  "portrayed  like  a  strawberry  in  its  husk,  in  typical 
mediaeval  fashion"  is  the  "combination  of  heart  and  lungs"  we 
think  that  this  combination  derives  from  organs  of  the  only  cavity 
opened,  the  abdomen.  This  large,  dark,  pear-shaped  mass  covered 
partly  by  an  irregular  gray  canopy  is  surely  the  inflamed,  infected 
postpartum  uterus  and  vagina  with  the  adherent  thickened  mesen- 
teries which  previously  supported  the  intestines,  before  the  latter 
were  removed.  (See  Fig.  1121,  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  by 
Henry  Gray,  25th  edition.) 

What,  then,  is  the  three- forked  object  held  by  the  prosector 
in  such  evident  astonishment,  the  object  which  shakes  the  physi- 

"■  Dr.  Weedon  is  Visiting  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Dr.  Heusner  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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cian  out  of  his  professional  equanimity  into  a  state  of  something 
hke  a  gleeful  "I  told  you  so"?  Are  we  reasonably  sure  that  it  came 
from  the  body?  If  so,  how  did  it  come  there  and  for  what  pur- 
pose was  it  introduced?  Was  it  causally  connected  with  the  death 
of  the  patient,  and  if  so  is  this  a  homicide?  If  a  homicide,  why? 
and  by  whom? 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  object  in  the  prosector's  hand  which 
from  the  collapsed  state  of  the  amputated  vagina  in  the  picture 
may  have  been  removed  from  that  organ.  Notice  that  the  prosec- 
tor is  amazed  at  finding  the  object  there  but  not  at  all  puzzled  as 
to  what  it  is.  The  physician  is  neither  puzzled  nor  amazed.  His 
expression,  we  believe,  indicates  that  not  only  is  the  object  familiar 
but  that  he  expected  to  have  it  found  right  where  we  suggest 
that  it  was  found,  a  foreign  body  criminally  inserted  into  the 
vagina  of  a  pregnant  woman  now  dead  following  septic  abortion. 

What  was  the  object,  familiar  to  people  of  that  time  but 
strange  to  us?  And  how  can  we  say  that  this  thing  could  have  been 
forced  into  the  patient's  vagina  even  in  the  already  criminal  act 
of  procuring  an  abortion? 

The  early  authors  have  given  us  part  of  the  answer,  for  an 
incredible  variety  of  things  are  recorded  as  being  inserted  into  the 
vagina  by  midwives  with  little  thought  of  possible  damage.  Since 
the  object  could  be  almost  anything  we  believe  that  it  is  just 
what  it  looks  to  be,  a  fleshy  plant  root  with  two  of  the  forks 
broken  near  the  tips.  In  1891  a  strip  of  plant  root  placed  in  the 
cervix  to  procure  an  abortion  figured  in  an  Italian  criminal  court 
record.  (Peterson,  Haines,  &  Webster,  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxi- 
cology, 1923,  p.  985.) 

An  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  the  size  of  the  plant 
root  as  shown.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  convention  of  draw- 
ing important  people  or  objects  larger  than  normal  for  empha- 
sis, as  is  seen  in  Plate  1  where  the  patient  is  so  depicted. 

The  autopsy,  we  suggest,  reveals  death  from  peritonitis  due 
to  puncture  of  the  pregnant  uterus  by  insertion  of  a  plant  root 
into  the  vagina. 

Let  us  return  to  the  earlier  picture  and  pry  a  little  further  as 
the  physician  there  obviously  did.  Here  we  are  struck  by  the  many 
objects  and  gestures  which  could  have  multiple  meanings.  The 
attendants  in  black  may  be  catching  a  fainting  patient  in  white 
but  they  also  seem  to  be  anxious  to  pull  the  veil  over  her  face 
while  the  smaller  one  spreads  her  hand  over  the  patient's  breast,  a 
poor  place  to  get  a  grip  on  a  falling  lady.  The  patient  has  let  her 
arms  fall  limp  but  one  lies  across  her  lap  and  with  the  other  hand 
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Fig.    3 

she  pulls  a  black  cloth  or  cloak  over  a  little  dead  dog.  The  artist 
hides  even  more  directly  the  heavy  rope  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested, partly  as  folds  of  the  black  cloth,  partly  as  hidden  in  its 
shadow,  dimly  but  we  think  definitely,  attached  to  the  dog's 
collar. 
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As  in  the  autopsy  scene  Death  is  here,  but  only  the  death  of  a 
little  dog;  the  pelvic  distress  but  only  indicated  if  at  all  by  the 
placement  of  a  lady's  hand;  the  breast  but  if  so  by  the  startled 
gesture  of  a  servant;  a  rope  but  only  tied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead 
dog;  a  black  cloth  which  may  or  may  not  be  symbolic  of  the 
black  cloak  of  Persephone.  The  strong  probability  of  guilt  found 
in  the  autopsy  scene  may  be  foreshadowed  in  Fig.  1  by  the  se- 
quence of  illness  of  the  patient,  concealment  and  defiance  ex- 
pressed by  the  attitudes  of  the  other  women. 

From  the  first  picture  onward  there  had  been  aroused  a  sus- 
picion of  poisoning  by  some  drug.  If  we  follow  this  lead  to  the 
plant-root  which  finally  caused  the  fatal  abortion  the  suspicion 
deepens.  Indeed  a  very  short  study  of  ancient  drugs  discloses  the 
forked  plant  root  widely  known  as  a  narcotic  and  abortif acent  in 
the  mandragora.  In  brief  this  plant  has  a  fleshy  root  which  is  com- 
monly forked  and  somewhat  resembles  a  human  body.  It  con- 
tains hyoscyamine  and  scopolamine,  which  are  still  used  to  pro- 
duce "twilight  sleep."  The  literature  contains  a  great  number  of 
references  to  this  plant.  Among  its  other  effects  it  can  cause  con- 
vulsions or  temporary  madness.  It  can  cause  deep  coma  simulat- 
ing death.  However,  the  most  widely  esteemed  virtue  as  written 
down  in  the  old  documents  was  its  alleged  power  of  aiding  con- 
ception, even  more  than  its  power  of  easing  childbirth.  You  will 
recall  how  the  sterile  Rachel  bargained  with  Leah  for  the  man- 
drakes in  the  Bible.  There  are  many  other  references. 

We  think  that  the  last  is  the  effect  hinted  at  in  Fig.  1  and  that 
♦^his  series  of  drawings  depicts  a  death  during  the  celebration  of  a 
fertility  rite,  the  secrets  of  the  ceremony  hidden  by  the  artist  but 
carefully  suggested  in  a  wealth  of  cloudy  detail. 

The  legends  that  have  collected  about  this  remarkable  plant, 
the  mandrake,  antedate  classical  Greece  and  encircle  the  ancient 
world.  They  are  largely  of  death  and  life,  good  and  evil,  binding 
and  losing,  ecstasy  and  pain  expressed  in  myths  or  ceremonies  of 
ritual  sacrifice  often  involving  the  use  of  a  symbolic  cord.  The 
plant  was  said  to  spring  up  under  a  gallows  where  the  body  fluids 
dripped  from  the  one  who  was  hanged  and  who,  curiously  enough, 
could  be  either  a  criminal  or  a  falsely  accused  and  chaste  young 
man.  The  legend  in  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  3  bears  upon  the 
procuring  of  the  plant,  which  is  attended  with  grave  danger,  for 
when  the  mandrake  is  pulled  from  the  earth  it  gives  a  loud  shriek 
which  is  fatal  to  anyone  hearing  it.  Death  of  the  gatherer  may  be 
avoided,  however,  by  tying  a  dog  to  the  root  and  going  away  out 
of  earshot.  Later  the  dog  pulls  up  the  plant,  hears  the  shriek  and 
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dies.  The  root  may  now  be  gathered  in  safety.  The  pictures  from 
Guthrie's  History  of  Medicine  (Lippincott  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
1946)  show  some  of  the  many  details  of  the  legend,  one  of  which 
indicates  a  massive  rope  tying  the  dog  to  the  plant,  another  show- 
ing no  visible  rope  at  all  attached  to  the  animal  which  is  pulling  to 
escape  the  restraining  force.  It  might  well  be  that  the  different 
artists  intended  a  symbolic  meaning  in  the  massive  cord  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  the  invisible  or  hidden  cord  on  the  other. 

Is  the  whole  series  an  elaborate  satire  by  some  scholarly  monk 
who  carefully  hid  so  many  symbolic  items,  each  of  which  might 
or  might  not  relate  to  ancient  rites  of  the  Old  Religion  or  to  the 
practice  of  rural  witchcraft? 

The  answer  is  the  same  as  those  to  all  the  many  questions 
here — perhaps. 


Medical  Alumni  Day — Friday,  April  14,  1961 
Medical  Parents'  Day — Saturday,  April  22,  1961 
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Experiences  On  A  Fellowship 
In  The  Philippines 

By  C.  D.  Bessinger,  Jr.''' 

Visiting  the  Philippines  as  a  participant  in  the  Smith,  KUne 
and  French  Foreign  Fellowship  program  in  the  summer  of  1960 
has  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  valuable  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving and  participating  in  the  medical  practice  of  that  area,  and 
a  rewarding  contact  with  the  people  and  culture  of  the  Philip- 
pines where  I  was  received  very  graciously. 

The  Mati  Baptist  Hospital  of  Mati,  Davao,  Philippines  where 
I  served  my  fellowship  is  a  thirty  bed  general  hospital  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Mindanao;  this  is  an  area  of  great  physical 
beauty  and  wide  medical  opportunity  as  the  municipality  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  assume  more  importance  as  a  lumber,  iron  ore 
and  coconut  shipping  center.  Six  years  ago  the  hospital  was  begun 
as  a  seven  bed  clinic,  and  in  1957  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
hospital  building,  expanded  to  a  thirty  bed  facility  equipped  to 
serve  general  medical,  pediatric  and  obstetrical  and  surgical  cases. 

The  professional  staff  consists  of  Doctors  A.  S.  Resurreccion 
and  S.  Arnao  and  six  registered  nurses.  This  latter  number  in- 


River  bathing  near  a  village  in  the  Philippines 


''■'  Mr.  Bessinger  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  U.N.C.  School  of 
Medicine. 
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Moving  a  Nepa  shack 


eludes  the  two  American  nurses  there,  Miss  Dee  Oliver  and  Miss 
Victoria  Parsons  who  handle  administrative  duties.  This  hospital 
represents  the  only  hospital  facility  in  the  large  area  of  eastern 
Davao  province. 

My  purpose  was  to  observe  and  study  the  various  phases  of 
the  hospital  operation  and  administrative  procedures,  and  to  gain 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  area  of  medical  and  public  health 
problems  there.  My  schedule  included  daily  ward  rounds  with 
Drs.  Resurreccion  and  Arnao  and  outpatient  work  in  the  clinic. 
The  patient  load  was  such  that  it  was  also  possible  to  see  the  new 
admissions  and  engage  in  laboratory  and  other  clinical  diagnostic 
studies,  and  to  scrub  for  surgical  and  obstetrical  cases. 

The  fellowship  offered  the  opportunity  to  see  many  different 
types  of  health  problems.  These  included  the  usual  conditions 
encountered  in  a  small  community  hospital,  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  are  infectious  disease 
problems.  Of  these,  malaria,  dysenteries,  intestinal  parasitism, 
tuberculosis,  and  especially  among  children,  upper  respiratory  in- 
fections were  frequently  encountered.  Diphtheria  and  several 
cases  of  tetanus  were  also  seen. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  field  of  public 
health  measures  in  the  Philippines,  yet  many  opportunities  remain 
for  further  expanding  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine.  In 
spite  of  the  far-reaching  public  educational  system,  there  still  re- 
mains a  great  deal  of  dependence  on  folk  practitioners  and  old 
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family  practices,  and  a  measure  of  indifference  to  the  advantages 
of  currently  available  medical  facilities.  Hopefully  there  can  be 
in  the  future  an  expanded  program  of  health  education  coupled 
with  an  extended  immunization  program  to  include  a  greater 
variety  of  vaccines  and  a  greater  number  of  people.  While  the 
presence  of  the  hospital  serves  an  important  function  in  this  re- 
gard, it  is  not  presently  equipped  or  staffed  for  specific  extension 
and  immunization  programs  to  reach  beyond  its  normal  load  of 
outpatient  and  inpatient  care. 

An  area  of  hospital  operation  toward  which  I  was  able  to 
direct  special  attention  is  the  laboratory,  which  is  being  expanded 
to  include  additional  determinations.  At  present  it  is  equipped  for 
routine  hematology,  urinalysis,  stool  and  bacteriological  smears. 
Orders  were  submitted  for  equipment  for  BUN,  bilirubin,  sugar 
and  other  determinations  using  simplified  procedures  where  ap- 
plicable, and  for  a  microbiological  incubator  and  other  supplies 
necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  more  specific  bacteriological 
diagnoses.  Most  of  the  equipment  did  not  arrive  prior  to  my  leav- 
ing and  I  was  not  able  to  complete  the  work  of  setting  up  the 
new  procedures. 

A  hospital  "in-service  training"  program  was  held  during  my 
stay  there.  I  participated  in  it  to  the  extent  of  a  series  of  "lectures" 
on  elementary  microbiology  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the  concepts 
to  ward  procedures  and  hospital  operation.  This  program  involved 
the  nurses,  ward  attendants  and  other  hospital  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  improve  and  explain  isolation  techniques,  and  steriliza- 
tion and  other  techniques  which  require  constant  vigilance  in  any 
hospital. 

An  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  facilities  in  adjacent 
areas  was  presented  by  a  trip  to  Mlang,  Cotobato  where  a  medical 
team  from  the  hospital  held  a  clinic  and  performed  physical 
examinations  on  the  student  body  at  a  high  school  and  junior  col- 
lege affiliated  with  the  same  mission.  During  that  time  I  per- 
formed routine  stool  examinations  for  intestinal  parasites  and 
found  that  75%  of  the  students  had  one  or  more  parasites.  On 
this  trip,  I  also  visited  the  offices  of  private  medical  practitioners, 
small  clinics,  and  government  provincial  hospitals  at  Mlang,  Koro- 
nadel,  Upi,  and  Cotobato  City  in  Cotobato  province,  and  in  Zam- 
boanga  City  and  Davao  City.  Later  in  Manila,  I  visited  the  Philip- 
pine General  Hospital,  the  teaching  facility  of  the  University  of 
the  Philippines  School  of  Medicine. 
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Two  weeks  before  leaving  Mati,  I  went  with  a  group  from 
the  hospital  to  hold  extension  clinics  in  the  barrios  of  Taragona, 
Jovellar,  and  Kinunuan  north  of  Mati.  Our  travel  to  these  places 
was  initially  by  banca,  i.e.  boat — the  outrigger  type,  in  this  case 
equipped  with  an  outboard  motor,  to  Taragona,  and  then  by  foot 
inland  along  the  course  of  a  river,  which  must  be  forded  seven 
times,  to  the  mountain  barrio  of  Kinunuan,  passing  Jovellar  on 
the  coast  on  the  return  trip.  We  encountered  the  usual  malaria, 
dysentery,  and  other  general  medical  problems.  This  trip  was 
planned  primarily  as  a  survey  trip,  and  demonstrated  the  need  for 
medical  practice  in  this  area.  Our  return  to  Mati  was  delayed  one 
day  because  of  the  lack  of  a  banca  in  good  repair.  After  we  finally 
got  underway,  our  boat  was  turned  back  by  rough  weather,  but 
by  walking  in  the  rain  and  mud  we  eventually  made  it  back  home 
without  further  incident. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Smith,  Kline  and  French  Labora- 
tories and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  for  mak- 
ing this  travel  and  training  experience  possible,  and  to  the  Mati 
Baptist  Hospital  for  their  welcome  and  co-operation  in  providing 
the  situations  and  opportunities  which  made  the  trip  a  very 
meaningful  and  enjoyable  one. 
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New  Department  Head  Named 

Dr.  Floyd  W.  Denny,  Jr.  has  been  named  head  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  of  the  University  of  North  CaroUna  School  of  Medicine. 

He  succeeds  Dr.  E.  C.  Curnen  Jr.,  who  recently  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians   and  Surgeons  of   New 

York  City.  The  Columbia  position  is  considered 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  field  of  pediatrics  in  the 
nation. 

Dr.  Curnen  had  been  on  the  UNC  faculty 
since  1952  when  the  School  of  Medicine  changed 
over  from  a  two-year  program  to  a  full  four- 
year  program. 

Dr.  Denny  is  a  native  of  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
He  was  educated  at  Wofford  College  and  his  M.D. 
degree  was  awarded  by  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1946. 

His  internship  and  speciahzed  training  in 
pediatrics  were  received  at  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

From  1948  to  19  51  he  was  a  research  fellow 
in  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  being  connected  during  this  time  with  the  Strep- 
tococcal Disease  Laboratory  of  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiological  Board.  He 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Laboratory  during  his  final  year. 

Dr.  Denny  taught  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  from  1951  to  195  3.  He  then  returned  to  the  Vanderbilt  School  of 
Medicine  for  the  next  two  years,  where  he  was  an  assistant  professor  of  pedia- 
trics. 

For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  taught  at  the  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  and  the  Department  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

Among  the  numerous  honors  in  the  field  of  medicine  that  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  37-year-old  physician,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  the 
Lasker  Award  of  the  American  PubUc  Health  Association.  One  of  the  nation's 
top  medical  awards,  it  was  given  in  1954  to  the  Streptococcal  Disease  Labora- 
tory at  Western  Reserve,  an  organization  with  which  Dr.  Denny  was  con- 
nected. 
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Presenting  The  Alumni 

Dr.  George  Denman  Hammond,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1944  and  received  a  certificate  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
in   1946,  has  been  named  Principal  Investigator  and  Head  of  the  Division  of 

Hematology  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  also  Associate  Professor  of  Pedia- 
trics, University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine.  At  Children's  Hospital,  he  succeeds  Dr. 
Phillip  Sturgeon,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  post 
of  associate  national  director  with  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Research  Program. 

Dr.  Hammond,  who  came  to  UNC  from 
Atlanta,  has  been  associate  hematologist  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  Los  Angeles 
hospital  since   1957. 

After  finishing  his  medical  work  at  UNC,  Dr. 
Hammond  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in   1948. 

He  served  his  internship  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  and  his  pediatric  residency  at  Philadel- 
phia Children's  Hospital  and  the  University  of  CaUfornia  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco.  Following  his  residency  training,  he  was  awarded  a  Gianinni  Foun- 
dation Research  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  CaUfornia. 

His  principal  research  activities  have  involved  studies  of  leukemia,  dis- 
orders of  blood  coagulation,  the  red  blood  cell  stimulating  hormone  and  iron 
nutrition  in  infants. 

While  at  UNC,  Dr.  Hammond  was  a  campus  leader  and  was  voted  the 
most  valuable  swimmer  in  the  Southern  Conference  in  1943.  He  was  president 
of  the  student  body,  and,  upon  graduation,  was  awarded  the  John  J.  Parker 
Medal  and  the  Patterson  Medal.  He  served  as  president  or  chairman  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Order  of  the  Grail,  the  Interfraternity  Council 
and  the  University  Club.  He  held  a  number  of  collegiate  swimming  records, 
was  captain  of  the  UNC  Swimming  Team  and  was  a  member  of  the  All- 
American  Swimming  Teams. 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

CHARLES  L.  JOHNSTON,  JR. 

After  finishing  high  school  in  his  home  town  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  Dr.  John- 
ston entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1941.  He  entered  military- 
service  in  1943  and  returned  to  the  University  in  1946. 
His  undergraduate  degree  was  awarded  in  1947 
and  a  master  of  science  degree  was  awarded  here  in 
1949.  From  1949  to  195  3  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  earning  the  M.D.  de- 
gree in  195  3.  A  residency  in  internal  medicine  was 
served  at  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  next  two  years. 

Dr.  Johnston  joined  the  faculty,  as  a  research 
associate  in  1956,  a  position  he  held  until  the  past 
academic  year  when  he  was  named  a  FuUbright  Fellow 
for  study  in  Oslo,  Norway.  During  the  past  year  he 
studied  and  did  research  at  the  Institute  for  Throm- 
bosis Research  at  the  Rikshospitalet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.   Paul  A.  Owren. 

This  year  Dr.  Johnston  returned  to  the  School  of  Medicine  as  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  and  senior  research  fellow  of  the  U.  S.  PubUc  Health 
Service. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


A.  STARK  WOLKOFF 

Dr.  Wolkoff,  a  native  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  moved  to  Scranton  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  attended  public  schools.  He  entered  the  University  of  Scranton 
in    1939,  expecting   to  graduate  in    1943. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  miUion  other  young 
men,  the  war  years  delayed  the  degree  for  four  years, 
and  his  degree  from  Scranton  was  finally  awarded  in 
1947. 

On  completing  his  undergraduate  education  and 
four  years  of  Army  service.  Dr.  Wolkoff  attended  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  School 
and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  His  internship  was 
served,  in  1950-51,  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Deciding  on  obstetrics  and  gynecology  as  a  spe- 
cialty,  he  served   his   residency   at   the   University   of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  General  Hospital  from  1951  to  1955. 
He  then  remained  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine,   as  an 
instructor,  for  an  additional  year. 

From  1956  to  1959  he  was  with  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology at  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Downstate  Medical  Center. 
During  that  time,  he  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  was  appointed  Special 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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CLASS   OF    1963 

After  summers  spent  in  many 
varied  activities,  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1963  began  the  year  with 
renewed  enthusiasm.  A  large  part  of 
the  class  remained  in  Chapel  Hill, 
working  in  the  hospital  in  many  dif- 
ferent capacities.  Some  worked  for 
the  nursing  service  while  others  con- 
centrated on  summer  research  proj- 
ects. The  remainder  of  the  class  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Ten  members  of  the  class  earned 
the  unique  privilege  of  having  sur- 
prise lunches  every  day  by  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  married,  swelling  the 
number  of  this  legion  to  forty-four. 
They  are  Tom  Rand  married  to  Mary 
Margaret  Brown,  Mike  Kannan  mar- 
ried to  Jacquelyn  Pyles,  Bill  Jolly 
married  to  Nancy  Thompson,  Ever- 
ette  James  married  to  Jeanette  Cross, 
Charles  Cooke  married  to  Jane  Klutz, 
Bob  Cowan  married  to  Carolyn  Sikes, 
Ted  Whitson  married  to  Shelby  Alder- 
man, Jim  Crumpler  married  to  Ste- 
phanie Williams,  and  David  Williams 
married  to  Jane  Burke. 

Recent  arrivals  upon  the  scene  In- 
clude daughters  to  Bill  and  Angela 
McLester,  Bill  and  Anita  Taylor,  and 
Bob  and  Barbara  Matthews.  Kel  and 
Judy  Cohen  are  the  parents  of  a  baby 
son. 

Christmas  vacation  will  see  the 
marriages    of    Phil    Goodson    to    Bar- 


bara Harper  and  Dave  Davis  to  Joan 
Barber. 

— Quincy  Ayscue 


CLASS    OF    1962 

With  three  months  of  cUnical  work 
behind  us  we  are  finally  beginning 
to  feel  that  our  feet  touch  the  ground 
occasionally  and  even  find  now  that 
we  are  infrequently  able  to  be  "one- 
up"  on  the  other  members  of  the 
service.  However,  there  need  be  some 
description  of  those  three  foundation 
months.  Granted  our  first  two  years 
provided  a  chance  to  pass  over  most 
aspects  of  basic  medicine  at  least  once 
but  somehow  we  missed  learning  the 
twenty  disease  differential  necessary 
for  3  West  or  the  skill  to  complete 
routine  lab  work  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Even  the  ability  to  perform  morning 
exsanguinations  without  having*  to 
arrive  before  six  a.m.  took  concerted 
effort  and  in  some  cases  elaborate 
time-motion  studies.  Transfer  from 
vacation  habits  to  sleepless  nights  was 
a  slow  and  difficult  process  but  most 
are  now  acclimatized.  Particularly  in 
role  are  "Friendly"  with  scope  and 
boots  and  "Zero"  with  midnight  cap 
and  gown. 

With  service  changes  coming  up  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  formal 
time  in  one  area  for  the  junior  year 
is  completed.  With  the  public  in 
mind,  it's  nice  to  know  there  are  still 
a  few  training  years  ahead  of  us. 
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WOLKOFF 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
Research  Fellow   of   the  National   In- 
stitutes of  Health  at  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine  under  Dr.  Donald 
H.  Barron,  professor  of  physiology. 

Dr.  Wolkoff  has  been  on  the  facul- 
ty of  the  School  of  Medicine  since 
1959.  He  is  married  to  Dr.  Margaret 
Scales,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  now  a  resident  in  path- 
ology. 

JOHNSTON 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
Dr.  Johnston  has  done  extensive  re- 
search in  the  field  of  blood  coagula- 
tion and  related  problems.  He  is  the 
author  or  co-author  of  numerous 
scientific  articles  in  these  fields  that 
have  been  published  in  leading  medi- 
cal journals. 


Good  Future? 


Wonaeriui  luiurei — ii  you  use  the 
Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtain  more  Living  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — with- 
out additional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  w^hat  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 
SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  3316,  Chapel  Hill 
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MCOZOL  relieves  senile  psychoses  and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  including  mild  loss 
of  memory,  mental  confusion  and  deterioration,  and  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 
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Pages  1260-1265,  Dec.  5,  1953, 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  North 
Carolina  M.  F.,  15:596,  1954. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  Clin. 
Med.  3:325,  1956. 
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THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ESTABLISHED   THIS   PLAN  OF   GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS  IN  1940 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have  ever 
offered  your  Society. 


(A)  NOW 
Seven 
years 
for 
Sickness 

(B)  Lifelime 
for 
Accident 

(C)  Larger 
Weekly 
Indemnity 


We  are  as  close  as  your  phone  .  .  .  Call  us  Collecl — Phone  682-5497 — Dwrham 


BENEFITS  AND  RATES  AVAILABLE  UNDER  NEW  PLAN 


Accidental 

Death 

Coverage 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 


♦Dismemberment 

Loss  of  Sight, 

Speech  or 

Hearing 

5.000  to  10,000 

7.500  to   15,000 

10,000  to  20,000 

12,500  to  25,000 

15,000  to  30.000 


Accident  and 

Sicl<ness 

Benefits 

50.00  Weekly 

75.00  Weekly 

100.00  Weekly 

125.00  Weekly 

150.00  Weekly 


COST  UNTIL  AGE  35 


Annual 
Premium 

$  78.00 
114.00 
150.00 
186.00 
222.00 


Semi-Annual 
Premium 

$  39.50 
57.50 
75.50 
93.50 
111.50 


COST  FOR  AGES  35  TO  70 
Annual       Semi-Annual 


Premium 

$104.00 
152.00 
200.00 
248.00 
296.00 


*Amount  payable  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  loss  as  set  forth  in  the  policy. 

OPTIONAL  HOSPITAL  COVERAGE 


Premium 

$  52.50 

76.50 

100.50 

124.50 

148.50 


Available  only  to  members  who  can 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  insur- 
ability and  are  under  60  years  of  age. 
Renewable  to  age  70. 


$20.00 
Daily  Hospital 

Uo  to  90  days  each  confinement 

Annual         Semi-Annual 
Premium  Premium 

$40.00  $20.00 


For  Application  or  Further  Information  Write  or  Call 

J.  L.  Crumpton,  Sfate  Mgr. 

Professional  Group  Disability  Division 
BOX  147,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

PEPRESENTING COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEWARK.   N.  J. 


DOCTORS"  OF  INSURANCE 


It's  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  that  there  is 
always  a  doctor  on  hand  to  help  us  out  in  any  kind  of 
an  emergency.  Whether  it's  an  automobile  wreck  or  a 
common  cold  we  know  that  we  can  rely  on  our  doctor 
to  take  care  of  us. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  your  "doctor"  for 
your  insurance  needs.  First,  we  make  certain  that  your 
policy  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs  should  a  loss 
occur.  Then  we  pledge  to  you  our  immediate  service 
should  that  need  arise. 

The  true  worth  of  your  doctor  is  really  appreciated 
when  he  answers  that  call  for  the  accident  or  the  com- 
mon cold. 

The  true  worth  of  your  insurance  agent  can  be 
evaluated  when  you  discover  a  theft,  have  a  serious 
accident  or  fire. 


COLLIER  COBB  &  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Service  Insurance  ^  Really  Company) 

INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  President 

106  Henderson  Street  Telephone  968-4472 

Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina 

—  At  the  same  location  34  years  — 
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A  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience 
and  pleasure  we  offer  clean  and  comfortable  guest  rooms,  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  food  in  our  main  dining  room — The  Hill 
Room — and  in  our  cafeteria.  Private  dining  rooms  are  available 
for  parties,  banquets,  meetings  and  dances. 

You  Are  Invited  To  Hospitable  .  .  . 

Carolina  Inn 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
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Remember... 

MEDICAL  ALUMNI  DAY 

IS 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  14,  1961 


The  following  classes  have  been  invited  to  plan 
reunions  in  connection  with  Alumni  Day:  1911, 
'21,  '22,  '23,  '36,  '44  '45,  '46  and  '56. 


MEDICAL  PARENTS'  DAY 

IS 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1961 

Plan  Now  To  Attend 


by  L.  Gordon  Kirschner,  Jr.,  M.D,'"" 


Medicine  As  A  Way  Of  Life 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  QUALIFIED  APPLICANTS  to 
medical  schools  is  recently  noted  and  is  apparent  as  one  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
need  for  doctors.  The  competition  from  other  fields,  especially 
in  research  and  technology,  is  felt  to  be  increasing  both  because 
of  the  excitement  surrounding  science  in  general  and  because  of 
the  recent  increases  in  financial  rewards  in  these  fields.  The  great 
expense  and  the  long  years  of  training  in  medicine  are  also  pointed 
out  as  making  medicine  less  attractive  in  comparison  with  other 
careers.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  medicine  is  more 
than  a  career — far  more  than  a  job.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  In  this 
respect,  it  offers  rewards  which  have  a  universal  appeal  above  any 
financial  considerations. 

It  has  been  said  that  medical  education  is  so  confining  that 
it  results  in  making  doctors  narrow;  they  tend  to  stand  more 
outside  of  community  and  political  affairs  than  others  of  their 
class.  On  another  level,  however,  medicine  is  wide  ranging,  and 
medical  education  is  a  most  liberal  education.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
medicine  which  has  most  appealed  to  me,  and  I  write  from  my 
own  point  of  view. 

'•■  Dr.  Kirschner,  class  of  1960,  is  an  intern  at  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  St.  Louis. 
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"His  duiy  is  also  his  opportunity" 


Modern  society  protects  its  citizens  in  certain  ways  from  the 
realities  of  living.  We  emphasize  what  science  has  accomplished 
and  ignore  as  much  as  we  can  the  problems  for  which  we  have 
no  answer.  Pain  and  death  are  unpopular;  we  do  not  even  like  to 
speak  of  them.  We  buy  life  insurance — not  death  benefits. 

But  in  medical  school  the  student  begins  by  confronting 
death.  Daily  in  the  anatomy  laboratory  the  fact  of  death  faces  him. 
Balancing  this,  making  it  possible  to  accept  death,  are  the  won- 
ders of  life:  the  complexity  of  cellular  architecture,  the  inter- 
action of  myriads  of  biochemical  reactions,  the  admirable  econo- 
mies of  physiological  engineering  and  the  developmental  processes 
leading  to  the  mature  individual.  As  his  course  progresses,  the 
student  meets  so  many  processes  of  disease  and  breakdown  that 
he  realizes  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  that  life  persists  in  the  face 
of  them.  Later  the  student  learns  not  only  to  assist  the  forces  of 
health  and  life  but  also  to  use  controlled  destruction,  and  he  finds 
that  outwardly  extreme  alterations  and  even  mutilations  are  com- 
patible with  health.  The  secrets  of  sex  down  to  the  processes  of 
birth  are  uncovered  for  him. 

From  another  point  of  view  medical  education  is  enriching: 
the  true  aim  of  medicine  is  an  ideal  never  achieved.  Our  society 
tends  to  deny  that  anything  is  impossible,  and  a  great  step  in  edu- 
cation is  to  realize  this  fallacy.  I  talked  to  a  man  who  had  experi- 
ence in  a  course  as  a  machinist — he  was  asked  to  make  a  perfect 
cube.  Great  teachers  always  teach  this  lesson;  the  less  than  great 
allow  students  to  set  limits  before  they  begin.  In  medicine,  the 
only  limits  are  those  of  necessity.  With  such  a  background,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  doctors  are  somewhat  apart  from  the  com- 
munity. It  is  difficult  for  them  to  share  the  superstitions  which 
surround  the  lives  of  so  many. 

The  doctor  has  as  part  of  his  training  a  unique  experience  in 
facing  life.  It  does  not  affect  all  equally,  but  for  all  some  of  the 
protective  fallacies  are  removed.  In  the  practice  of  medicine  the 
doctor  often  attempts  to  change  the  patient's  way  of  life.  Michael 
Balint  emphasizes  this  and  calls  the  doctor  a  teacher.  The  obese 
patient  needs  to  eat  less.  The  neurotic  patient  needs  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  secret  fears;  the  new  mother  must  learn  to  live 
with  the  demands  and  rhythm  of  her  child.  Once  a  disease  process 
begins  the  patient  must  change  his  life  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently— sometimes  little,  sometimes  much — to  adapt  to  the  new 
demands  the  disease  makes.  In  this  experience  with  patients  the 
doctor  learns  how  such  changes  can  be  made,  and,  if  he  will,  he 
can  find  the  means  to  adapt  his  own  life.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
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doctor  to  have  some  control  of  his  own  hfe  to  be  able  to  help 
others  in  controlling  theirs.  His  duty  is  also  his  opportunity. 

Medicine  in  its  long  history  has  developed  realistic  altruism. 
In  order  for  him  to  give  time,  thought  and  understanding  to  his 
patients  he  needs  to  free  himself  from  worldly  cares.  The  financial 
position  and  prestige  of  doctors  provide  a  background  in  which 
this  can  be  done. 

Finally,  being  a  physician  is  a  way  of  life  and  not  a  career; 
because  within  its  general  framework  the  doctor  can  find  the 
career  which  suits  him  from  an  unlimited  variety.  Entering  the 
medical  profession  does  not  limit  a  man.  Careers  in  medicine 
include  technical  performance,  close  personal  relations,  imper- 
sonal research,  promotion  of  new  ideas,  teaching,  writing  and 
long  range  community  planning;  the  achievement  of  fame  and 
fortune  are  not  precluded. 


ORANGE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

WEST    FRANKLIN    ST. CHAPEL    HILL 

A  Thrift  Institution 


i  SAVlNGS^^i^ii^ 


LOANS  SINCEI^ 


Current  Dividends  4% 

Compounded  Semi-Annually 
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Some  Impressions  Of  Australia 


by  Billy  Baggett,  Ph.D.* 


HAVING  RECENTLY  RETURNED  from  a  year's  sojourn 
in  Australia,  I  have  been  asked  to  record  some  of  my  impressions 
of  that  country.  AustraHa  is  a  country  that  is  visited  compara- 
tively rarely  by  Americans,  although  the  number  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  are,  of  course,  many  people  who  served  in  Aus- 
tralia during  the  Second  World  War,  and  most  of  them  have  very 
pleasant  memories  of  their  experiences  there.  War-time  Australia 
probably  presented  quite  a  different  picture  to  these  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  had  reached  there  via  the  Pacific 
Islands,  than  the  picture  it  presents  now,  fifteen  years  later,  to  a 
visitor  from  America.  It  may  be,  therefore,  of  some  interest  to 
those  ex-G.I.'s,  who  know  Australia,  to  learn  the  impressions  of 
a  more  recent  visitor  to  peace-time  Australia. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  visit  to  Australia,  my  impres- 
sions could  more  accurately  be  described  as  impressions  of  Aus- 


'■■  Dr.  Billy  Baggett  is  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology.  During 
the  year  1959-1960,  he  was  granted  leave  from 
the  Medical  School  to  work  on  the  meta- 
bolism of  sex  hormones  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  C.  W.  Emmens,  University  of  Sydney. 
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tralians  than  of  the  country  itself.  The  time  I  spent  there  was 
spent  mostly  in  Sydney,  where  I  was  carrying  out  a  research 
project  at  the  University  of  Sydney.  My  travels  consisted  of 
shorter  visits  to  some  of  the  other,  larger,  capital  cities,  including 


View  approaching  Sydney,  Australia 


the  Capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  Canberra.  Thus,  my  experi- 
ences were  largely  in  the  same  portion  of  the  country  where  most 
of  the  people  live,  not  in  the  vast  interior  or  "out-back"  where 
the  sheep,  cattle,  and  kangaroos  live  or  the  tropical  area  where 
the  crocodiles  are.  1  came  in  contact  with  the  part  of  Australia 
with  which  ninety  per-cent  of  the  Australians  come  in  contact. 
Sydney  came  as  something  of  a  mild  surprise  to  me.  I  was 
aware  that  two  million  people,  about  one-fifth  of  all  Australians, 
lived  in  Sydney;  but  nevertheless  it  did  seem  strange  after  travel- 
ling so  far  to  see  this  large  metropolis  with  its  many  multi-story 
buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  to  me  was  the 
apparent  age  of  the  city  as  judged  by  the  predominant  architec- 
tural styles.  Its  buildings  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  era  as 
those  in  abundance  in  our  major  Eastern  cities.  This  really  should 
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not  be  surprising,  since  Sydney  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  old.  My  general  first  impression  was  similar,  I  suspect,  to 
that  of  many  servicemen  during  the  war  in  the  Pacific  who 
arrived  in  Sydney  on  ships  whose  destinations  were  unknown  to 
them  and  who  rejoiced  at  the  thought  they  had  arrived  back  in 
the  United  States.  Its  a  long  way  to  travel  and  find  things  so 
basically  similar. 

I  continued  for  some  time  to  be  amazed  at  the  similarities 
between  Australia  and  our  country.  Many  of  the  items  in  the 
shops  of  Australia  bear  the  same  trade  marks  as  those  in  our 
shops.  In  many  cases  the  resemblance  is  limited  to  the  name  and 
package.  The  majority  of  these  items  are  not  imported,  but  rather 
made  in  Australia  by  branches  of  the  companies  which  make  them 
here.  For  example,  X  brand  cigarettes,  made  in  Sydney  under 
license  from  a  well-known  American  company,  and  required  by 
law  to  contain  at  least  60%  Australian  grown  tobacco,  are  not 
necessarily  identical  with  the  same  X  brand  made  in  Durham, 
N.  C.  On  the  subject  of  imports,  this  is  a  situation  which  was 
changing  rapidly  while  I  was  in  Australia.  Restrictions  on  imports 
of  American  made  goods  were  relaxed  considerably  during  the 

(Continued  on  page  3  6) 


Field  hockey  being  played  in  a  suburb  of  Sydney 
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Sydney  Harbor 


A  Welcome 

To 

Clinical  Clerks 


by  Louis  G.  Welt,  M.D.-' 


I  DON'T  SUPPOSE  there  will  ever  be  a  more  exciting  day 
in  your  professional  lives  than  Wednesday,  September  7,  1960. 
You  have  earned  by  sacrificial  efforts  the  privilege  to  enjoy  this 
day.  You  have  also  earned  the  privilege  to  enhance  your  under- 


'•■  Dr.  Welt  is  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine 
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"How  to  learn  is  ...  a  personal  thing" 


Standing  of  people  and  their  ills  by  building  on  the  templates  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  skills  which  you  bring  to  bear  to  the  clini- 
cal setting.  You  have  earned  the  privilege  to  try  to  increase  every- 
one's knowledge  by  contributing  some  new,  small  insight.  Lastly, 
you  have  earned  the  privilege  to  share  a  responsibility  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  you:  the  amelioration  of  pain,  the  lessening  of 
anxiety,  the  occasional  triumphant  cure  of  a  disease,  and  when 
this  fails  totally,  you  can  still  share  the  responsibility  of  helping 
a  family  experience  tragedy  with  some  comfort  and  dignity.  It  is, 
then,  these  four  privileges  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
at  the  beginning  of  this  terribly  exciting  venture  into  clinical 
medicine. 

The  first  privilege  I  mentioned  was  to  enjoy  clinical  medi- 
cine. Medical  students  are  a  selected  group.  You  are  each  here 
because  you  have  proven  yourselves  to  have  certain  qualities  and 
qualifications.  What  is  equally  important  is  that  you  are  here 
because  you  want  to  be  here.  Thus,  it  should  follow  by  any  system 
of  logic  that  you  will  be  doing  what  you  have  always  wanted  to 
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do.  What  could  be  more  fun?  I  certainly  don't  mean  this  in  any 
sense  of  levity,  but  in  terms  of  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  working 
hard  at  a  task  which  one  finds  exciting,  interesting,  and  always 
challenging.  If  you  can  approach  your  ward  work  with  the  view 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  thing  that  you  most  want  to  do,  the  hard 
work  and  the  long  hours  which  will  be  your  lot  will,  nevertheless, 
be  a  most  pleasant  and  rewarding  experience.  Over  the  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  knowing  a  fair  number  of 
the  leaders  of  American  Medicine.  They  have  many  qualities  in 
common  which  would  be  obvious,  namely:  excellent  intellect, 
organization  of  mind  and  purpose,  integrity,  and  many  others; 
but  the  one  characteristic  which  always  impressed  me  most  was 
their  sheer  enthusiasm  for  medicine.  They  somehow  had  retained 
a  fervor  and  a  verve  for  medicine  which  will  never  cease.  Just  the 
other  evening  a  famous  British  pathologist  who  was  visiting  here 
asked:  "In  what  other  way  of  life  could  I  be  well-paid  for  doing 
my  hobby?"  Part  of  this  excitement  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  acquisition  of  new  insight  never  ceases.  Don't  let  the  enthusi- 
asm you  feel  today  wane.  It  need  not,  because  there  will  always 
be  as  much  to  learn  tomorrow  as  there  is  today. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  privilege:  that  of  enhancing 
your  knowledge  of  people  and  the  things  that  disturb  them  in 
terms  of  organs  and  organ  systems,  as  individuals  and  as  inter- 
related beings  in  smaller  or  larger  groups.  The  scope  of  under- 
standing which  you  may  acquire  is  awe-inspiring.  What  you 
have  already  studied  was  not  simply  a  hurdle  which  you  had  to 
cross  to  get  to  the  bedside,  but  the  very  basic  foundations  upon 
which  you  will  now  build  your  clinical  experience.  It  is  a  continu- 
um. There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  will  learn  clinical  medi- 
cine, and  one  of  the  most  exciting  for  you  can  be  through  the 
efforts  you  make  to  correlate  what  you  already  know  with  what 
you  see.  For  example,  it  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to 
you  now  that  if  the  heart  fails  as  a  pump,  the  cardiac  output 
will  decline,  the  heart  will  dilate,  the  pulmonary  circulation  will 
become  congested,  fluid  will  transude  into  the  interstitial  space 
and  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  the  arterial  circulation  will  contract, 
the  glomerular  filtration  rate  will  fall  and  together  with  the 
increased  secretion  of  aldosterone  there  will  be  a  retention  of  salt 
and  water,  some  of  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  lungs  and 
pleural  spaces,  and  the  remainder  largely  in  the  dependent  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Knowing  all  of  this,  you  will  expect  the  patient 
to  have  difficulty  exchanging  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  that 
he  will  be  breathing  more  rapidly  and  with  effort,  and  if  the 
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oxygen  unsaturation  is  great  enough,  you  will  perceive  cyanosis; 
the  apical  impulse  of  the  heart  will  he  outside  the  mid-clavicular 
line,  if  peripheral  venous  pressure  is  high  enough  the  neck  veins 
will  be  full,  and  there  will  be  signs  in  the  chest  to  tell  you  of  the 
fluid  accumulation  therein  and  the  same  fluid  accumulation  will 
also  be  notable  by  the  pitting  edema  of  the  extremities.  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  you  have  some  understanding,  about  as  much 
as  any  of  us  really  has,  of  the  factors  that  regulate  salt  excretion 
by  the  kidney,  and  you  have  studied  the  mechanism  of  action  of 
digitalis  glycosides,  and  diuretic  agents.  Now  the  exciting  day 
has  come  when  you  will  see  these  powerful  tools  in  action  and  be 
able  to  watch  congestive  heart  failure  dissipate  so  that  the 
dyspneic,  cyanotic,  edematous  man  can  go  back  to  his  family  and 
to  useful  employment  once  again. 

You  certainly  already  know  that  a  patient  with  uncontrolled 
diabetes  mellitus  will  have  a  high  blood  sugar,  that  the  inability 
to  utilize  glucose  will  be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  4- 
carbon  ketone  acids  at  a  rate  faster  than  they  can  be  utilized  and, 
hence,  promote  a  metabolic  acidosis.  The  hyperglycemia  leads  to 
glycosuris,  a  solute  diuresis,  which,  in  turn,  sweeps  water  and  salt 
into  the  urine.  Potassium  leaves  cells  as  its  associated  protein  is 
catabolized,  and  it  leaves  the  body  through  the  urine  or  vomitus 
and  as  a  net  result  the  patient  is  dehydrated,  acidotic,  and  potas- 
sium depleted.  You  can  guess  that  a  dehydrated  patient  will  have 
poor  tissue  turgor  and  dry  mucus  membranes;  that  the  hypovo- 
lemia will  be  attended  with  a  tachycardia  and,  perhaps,  frank 
peripheral  vascular  collapse  with  hypertension,  cold  extremities, 
and  impoverished  blood  supply  to  vital  organs  including  the  brain. 
You  know  that  the  response  to  an  accumulation  of  acids  will 
include  buffering  action,  ion  exchanges,  renal  responses,  and  you 
will  recognize  the  deep  and  more  rapid  breathing  which  is  at- 
tempting to  rid  the  body  of  an  acid  turned  to  gas:  carbon  dioxide. 
Knowing  all  of  this  you  will  anticipate  that  the  patient  needs 
insulin,  salt  and  water,  ultimately  carbohydrate  and  potassium; 
and  in  a  matter  of  hours  you  will  watch  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions listed  above  disappear  —  and  the  comatose  patient  will 
arouse  and  have  new  problems. 

Since   you   already   really   under- 

dj  11  1       •  Pictured    under   construction    on 

,  or  can  understand,  these  basic     ^^^  follmving  pa.es  is  the  new  Ke- 

phenomena,  you  are  free  and  in  a  sense     ^^arch  Wing  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
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(Continued  on  page  33)  struct ed  at  no  cost  to  the  State. 
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Presenting  The  Alumni 

G.  Reginald  Tucker,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Tucker  is  a  native  of  Hertford,  North  Caro- 
lina and  received  the  B.S.  and  M.D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  U.N.C.  School 
of  Medicine,  the  latter  in  the  class  of  19  5  5. 

After  an  internship,  Navy  service,  and  an  in- 
terim locum  tenens  in  West  Virginia  he  returned  to 
U.N.C.  for  a  year  of  General  Practice  Residency  at 
N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital. 

Following  the  residency.  Dr.  Tucker  entered  the 
practice  of  general  medicine  in  Henderson  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Millard  W.  Wester,  Jr.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  General  Practice  and 
since  his  residency  has  served  as  a  part-time  clinical 
instructor  in  medicine  at  the  U.N.C.  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr.    Tucker   was    recently    appointed   chairman    of    District    VII    of    the 
U.N.C.  Medical  Alumni  Association. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Maude  Holmes  of  Hertford,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  one  son. 


Welch  Allyn  Electrically 
Illuminated  Diagnostic  Instruments 

—  W.  A.  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  — 

Otoscopes,  Opthalmoscopes,  Retinoscopes,  Transilluminavurs,  Headlights, 
Rechargable  Battery  Handles,  Laryngoscopes,  Proctoscopes,  Sigmoido- 
scopes, Anoscopes,  Gesophagoscopes,  and  many  others. 


We  are  authorized  agents  for  W.  A. 

EXAMINING   and   TREATMENT 
ROOM  FURNITURE, 
SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT, 
INSTRUMENTS, 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES, 
ORTHOPAEDIC  APPLIANCES 
and  other  related  items. 


"Serving  the  Carolinas'  since  1919" 
Distributors  of  KNOWN  BRANDS   of  PROVEN  QUALITY 

WINCHESTER 

"Carolina's  House  of  Service" 

WINCHESTER   SURGICAL   SUPPLY   CO.  WINCHESTER-RITCH   SURGICAL   CO. 

119  East  7th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  421  W.  Smith  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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ALUMNUS  NAMED  SOUTHERN  MEDICAL  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Lee  F.  Turlington,  native  of  Smithfield,  graduate  of  the  University, 
Class  of  '10,  and  student  of  the  University  School  of  Medicine,   1910-12,  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  15,000  member  South- 
ern Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Turlington  has  lived  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
since  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  School  in  1914.  His  internship  was 
in  Birmingham  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  after 
which  he  joined  Dr.  L.  C.  Morris,  an  established 
gynecologist,  and  served  as  first  assistant  for  two 
years. 

He  was  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  during 
World  War  I  and  organized  and  sent  overseas  12 
field  hospitals.  On  his  return  to  Birmingham,  he 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Morris  until  the  latter's 
death  in    1924. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  Southeastern  Surgical  Conference,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Alabama  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Jefferson  County  Medical  Association,  South- 
ern Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  Society,  Alabama 
Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  Society,  Birmingham 
Surgical  Society  and  Birmingham  Clinical  Club. 

His  extensive  professional  and  community  interests  include  work  with  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Alabama,  of  which  he  is  past  president.  He  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  League  and  has  been  for  many  years.  He 
served  a  five  year  term  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America. 

He  is  associate  professor  of  gynecology  at  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 


MEDICAL  TEXTS  AND  BOOKS 
FOR  FAMILY  PLEASURE 

BIG  STOCK  —  FAST  ORDER  SERVICE 

The  Intimate  Bookshop 

119  East  Franklin  Street  —  Chapel  Hill 


Nortk  Carolina's  Number  1  Family 
Of  Fine  Dairy  Foods 

tONC  MEADOW  FARMS 
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ALUMNUS  HEADS  GENERAL  PRACTICE  ACADEMY 

Dr.  Fred  G.  Patterson,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Chapel  Hill  and  now 
a  general  practitioner  here,  is  the  1961  president-elect  of  the  N.  C.  Academy  of 
General  Practice. 

Dr.  Patterson  received  the  B.A.  Degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1933.  He  attended  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  for  two  years  and 

received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in   1937. 

Dr.  Patterson  served  an  internship  at  the 
Geisinger  Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical  College 
of  Virginia.  He  was  later  awarded  a  fellowship 
in  pathology  at  UNC. 

During  the  war.  Dr.  Patterson  was  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  and  served  in  combat  in 
the  European  Theater  with  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  as  a  Regimental  Surgeon.  He  was  award- 
the  Bronbe  Star  and  the  Silver  Star  for  heroism 
in  action.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Army  with 
the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel. 

Some  refresher  studies  followed,  and  then  Dr. 
Patterson  entered  general  practice  in  Chapel  Hill 
in  May,  1946. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  an  active  participant  in  medical  and  civic  affairs.  He  is  a 
former  President  of  the  Durham-Orange  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Sixth 
District  Medical  Society  ,  a  former  officer  of  the  UNC  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; and  a  member  of  the  clinical  faculty  of  the  UNC  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  an  Episcopalian,  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  School  Board. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Julia  Shirley.  They  have  three  daughters, 
Shirley,  Susan  and  Blanche. 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

Ralph  Penniall,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Ralph  Penniall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Knox  College  and  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Biochemistry  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  was  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry  at  Baylor  University  College 
of  Medicine  for  two  years  before  accepting  a  Post- 
doctoral Fellowship  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  a  two  year  period  of  special  training  in 
enzyme  chemistry  under  the  sponsorship  of  Professor 
Henry  Lardy  of  the  Enzyme  Institute,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Penniall  joined  the  faculty  of  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine  in  195  8  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biochemistry,  and  during  the  period  195  8-1960  he  also 
held  an  appointment  as  Advanced  Research  Fellow  of 
the  American  Heart  Association.  His  present  research 
is  concerned  with  enzymatic  aspects  of  energy  transfer 
in  the  mitochondria  of  heart  muscle  and  brain  cells.  He  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  isolation  and  characterization  of  the  adenosine  triphosphatases  of 
heart  muscle  mitochondria. 

Dr.  Penniall  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Powell,  have  two  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl. 

John  Hampton  Arnold,  M.D. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Texas.  His  college  career  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  while  he  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  from 
1942-1946.  He  completed  his  B.S.  Degree  at  Tulane 
University  in  1948  and  his  Medical  Degree  from  the 
same  institution  in  1951.  A  rotating  internship  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  was  followed  by  an  as- 
sistant residency  and  chief  residency  in  Pediatrics  at 
Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

His  interest  in  infectious  disease  led  to  his  ob- 
taining a  research  fellowship  in  Pediatrics  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center  in  Boston  with  Nobel  Prize 
Winner,  Dr.  John  Enders.  He  remained  there  for  the 
years  of  1955-1957  at  which  time  he  came  to  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Here  he  has  continued  his  interest  in  infec- 
tious disease  and  is  pursuing  research  in  virus  diseases 
through  tissue  culture  techniques. 

In  June  195  3,  while  investigating  the  exchange 
residency  possibilities  at  Babies  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  John  Arnold  met  Dr.  Mary  Bertuccio  through  a  mutual  friend  named 
Jose  Oyola,  age  8  months.  This  led  to  his  accepting  the  exchange  residency  at 
Babies  Hospital  and  Dr.  Bertuccio  accepted  an  exchange  residency  at  Charity 
Hospital  in  New  Orleans.  They  were  married  in  July  of  1956.  Dr.  Arnold  is 
described  as  an  early  riser  who  cooks  breakfast  for  his  wife  and  two  boys. 
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L.  S.  ("Bo")  Averett,  307  Lindsay 
Street,  High  Point,  N.  C:  Following 
a  rotating  internship  at  the  Allentown 
Hospital  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
"Bo"  has  been  in  a  general  practice 
partnership  with  Paul  Brigman  since 
August  195  5  in  High  Point.  He  has 
been  secretary  to  the  Medical  section 
of  the  High  Point  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, 1957-5  8.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty 
have  three  boys,  Lee,  six  years  old; 
Bob,  five  years  old;  and  Sam,  six  weeks 
old.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Emory- 
wood  Baptist  Church  and  sings  in  the 
choir  there.  In  his  off  time,  he  hunts, 
fishes  and  works  about  the  house. 

Leon  K.  Cowan,  Rapid  City  Medi- 
cal Center,  728  Columbus  Street, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  is  a  der- 
matologist in  a  group  at  the  Rapid 
City  Medical  Center  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  Follow- 
ing graduation,  he  spent  two  years  in 
residency  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and 
one  year  at  the  graduate  school  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  released  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  November,  1960  after  six  and  a 
half  years  service  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  is  still  unmarried  and  this 
gives  him  more  time  to  hunt  and  fish 
which  he  states  he  does  every  chance 
he  gets. 


Mac  Fleishman,  2704  Fort  Bragg 
Road,  Fayetteville,  N.  C:  Following 
graduation,  Mac  did  graduate  work  at 
George  Washington  University  in  D. 

C.  General    Hospital    in    Washington, 

D.  C.  and  Duke  Hospital  in  Durham. 
He  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  have  two 
children,  Mary,  four  and  a  half  and 
Kenny,  two.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  and  President  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith.  In  his  spare  time  he  plays  golf 
and  fishes.  He  practices  internal  medi- 
cine solo. 

Charles  Benjamin  Fulghum,  Jr.,  824 
South  Candler  Street,  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia: Charlie  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  the  Emory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  He  did  his 
graduate  work  at  Temple  University 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joan,  have  three  children, 
Charles,  five;  Tommy,  three;  and 
Carol,  one  and  a  half.  He  teaches  Sun- 
day School  and  has  published  several 
papers  including  "Use  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures in  Double  Blind  Technique"  pub- 
lished in  Psychopharmacologia,  Vol- 
ume I,  Page  342  to  345,  1960  and 
"Appraisal  of  Dartal  in  Treatment 
Huntingtons  Chorea  in  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,"  Volume  XXI, 
No.  I,  January,  1960. 

Jackson  Grant,  III,  620-B  Hibbard 
Street,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Jack  is  in 
his  second  year  of  Psychiatry  Resi- 
dency   at    the    Memorial    Hospital    in 


"■  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Ted  Chandler,  '5  5,  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee. 
Additional  news  items  on  this  and  other  classes  will  he  continued  in  the  next 
issue. 
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chapel  Hill.  He  previously  did  first 
year  Psychiatric  Residency  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land and  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  in 
July,  1960  aftear  five  years  of  active 
duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  and  his 
wife,  Harriet  have  two  children,  Anna 
Laura,  age  five  and  Jack,  IV,  age 
three.  He  states  that  he  occasionally 
plays  golf. 

Hugh  Hemmings,  102  Lurawood 
Drive,  Morganton,  North  CaroUna: 
Hugh  did  his  post  graduate  work  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
has  been  in  private  practice  in  Pedia- 
trics in  Morganton  for  several  years. 
He  is  on  the  staff  of  Grace  Hospital, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Kiwanis  Club  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  at- 
tends the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
and  Dot  have  two  children,  Hugh,  Jr., 
age  five,  and  George,  27  months.  In 
his  spare  time,  he  is  interested  in 
sports,  fishing  and  riding  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Robert  S.  Jones,  40  5  Beaumond 
Terrace,  Shelby,  North  Carolina: 
Following  internship  at  the  Green- 
ville General  Hospital  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  Bob  has  been  in  the 
general  practice  of  Medicine  in  Shelby 
for  several  years.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jaycees,  Kiwanis,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  County 
Medical  Society.  He  and  Mable  have 
three  children:  Bobby,  age  8;  Henry, 
five  years;  and  Stephen,  one  year 
old.  He  boats  and  skis  during  the 
summer. 

Barbara  Moore,  2109  Clark  Ave., 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  Barbara  is 
in  the  private  practice  of  psychiatry 
in  association  with  three  other  psy- 
chiatrists in  Raleigh.  She  did  her  post- 
graduate work  at  Memorial  Hospital 
and  Dorthea  Dix  Hospital.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  H.  G.  (Dan)  Jordan  and  in 
her  spare  time  water  skis  for  recrea- 
tion. In  1959,  she  took  a  trip  to 
Mexico. 


James  C.  Parke,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Harts ville.  South  Carolina:  J.  C.  is  in 
the  private  practice  of  pediatrics  with 
Griggs  Dickson  in  Hartsville.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Pediatrics  and  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  did  his  post-graduate 
work  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  He  and  Rachel 
have  two  children,  Jeanette  and  David 
and  during  his  spare  time  his  recrea- 
tional activities  are  mainly  those  of 
sports. 

Chfton  Lee  Quinn,  P.  O.  Box  518, 
LaGrange,  North  Carolina:  Clift  is  in 
private  practice  of  medicine  with  John 
Ward  in  LaGrange.  He  did  his  post- 
graduate training  at  Greenville  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  and  Patsy  have  three  chil- 
dren: Jo  Anne,  age  8;  Jill,  age  four, 
and  Clift,  Jr.,  age  four  weeks.  He 
attends  the  Methodist  Church. 

Fred  Saunders,  Aulander,  North 
Carolina:  Following  post-graduate 
work  at  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, Fred  is  in  general  practice  in 
Aulander.  He  and  Lois  have  two  chil- 
dren, Suzanne,  age  three,  and  Hope, 
age  ninth  months.  For  recreation,  he 
hunts,  fishes  and  does  both  water  and 
snow  skiing.  In  195  5  through  '57  he 
made  a  couple  of  interesting  trips  to 
Korea  and  Japan,  courtesy  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Louis  Spillman,  Pilot  Mountain, 
North  Carolina:  Louis  is  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  in  Pilot 
Mountain  following  post-graduate 
work  at  City  Hospital  in  Akron,  Ohio 
and  City  Memorial  Hospital  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. He  and  Frances  have  five 
children,  and  what  free  time  this 
leaves  him,  he  plays  golf  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Archie  Walker,  26  Westover 
Heights,  Edenton,  North  Carolina: 
Archie  is  in  general  practice  in  Eden- 
ton and  following  his  graduation  did 
post-graduate  work  at  the  Akron  City 
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Hospital,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
and  then  spent  two  years  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Blood  Program 
for  Chowan  County  and  Trustee  of 
the  Edenton  Methodist  Church.  He 
and  Audrey  have  one  offspring,  age 
seven  weeks.  His  spare  time  is  spent 
building  scale  models  of  airplanes  out 
of  balsa  wood  for  display.  The  only 
interesting  trip  which  he  lists  is  that 
of  having  gone  to  Korea  while  in  the 
Army. 

John  C.  Ward,  LaGrange,  North 
Carolina:  John  interned  at  the  Green- 
ville General  Hospital,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina  and  has  been  in  gen- 
eral practice  in  partnership  with  Chft 
Quinn  for  five  and  a  half  years  in 
LaGrange.  He  and  Doris  have  two 
children.  Chuck  and  Dave  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  LaGrange  Rotary 
Club. 


Good  Future? 


"V  rdertui  iuiure!--it  you  use  the 
Equitable  plan  for  young  career 
people.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
obtain  more  Living  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future — every 
three  years  from  25  to  40 — wilh- 
out  addilional  exams.  No  ques- 
tions asked!  No  matter  what  your 
health  may  be  at  the  time!  Tele- 
phone The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 
SHELDON  WHITE 
Phone  942-3094,  Chapel  Hill 
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WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


GENERAL 

Among  the  Section  Officers  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  for 
1960-1961  are  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty: 

Samuel  D.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Surgery  (Ophthalmolo- 
gy), Chairman-Elect  of  the  Section  on 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 

H.  Robert  Brashear,  Jr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgery  (Orthopedics), 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Orthopedic   and  Traumatic  Surgery. 

Robert  A.  Gregg,  Clinical  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine (RehabiUtation),  Secretary  of  the 
Section  on  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
habilitation. 

Erie  E.  Peacock,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  (Plastic  Surgery), 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Plastic    and   Reconstructive  Surgery. 

MEDICINE 

The  following  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Federation 
for  Clinical  Research  (Southern  Sec- 
tion) and  the  Southern  Society  for 
Clinical  Research  in  New  Orleans 
January  19-21,  1961: 

Dr.  Arthur  Finn,  Dr.  C.  C.  Ford- 
ham,  III,  Dr.  Walter  Hollander,  Jr., 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Joyner,  Dr.  Louis  G. 
Welt,  Dr.  Robert  Whang,  Dr.  James 
W.  Woods. 

Dr.  Hollander  is  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
American  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search, and  Drs.  Finn  and  Fordham 
gave  papers  before  that  group.  Dr. 
Finn's  paper  was  "The  Effect  of  Al- 


dosterone on  Urinary  Excretion  of 
Electrolytes,"  and  Dr.  Fordham's 
"The  Response  of  Salt-Loaded  Rats  to 
the  Abrupt  Withdrawal  of  Salt." 

Drs.  Richard  L.  Dobson  and  Donald 
C.  Abele  attended  the  Brown  Confer- 
ence at  Brown  University  January 
27-29  where  Dr.  Dobson  gave  a  paper 
on  "Biology  of  Skin." 

Dr.  Louis  G.  Welt  was  in  Houston, 
Texas,  January  22-26  where  he  served 
as  Taub  Visiting  Professor  at  Baylor 
University. 

OBSTETRICS    &    GYNECOLOGY 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers,  Jr.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, has  been  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  and  the 
National  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
Cerebral  Palsy. 

Dr.  Flowers  is  president  of  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  of  North  Carolina. 
Much  of  his  research  has  been  in  the 
field  of  injuries  associated  with  the 
birth  process. 

PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  John  B.  Graham,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  recently  gave  a  paper  en- 
titled "Familial  Hypophosphatemia: 
An  Inherited  Demand  for  Increased 
Vitamin  D?"  at  a  symposium  on 
Genetic  Perspectives  in  Disease  Re- 
sistance and  Susceptibility  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  also 
spoke  to  the  Guilford  County  Medi- 
cal Society  in  January  on,  "Hereditary 
Benign  Intraepithelial  Dyskeratosis,"  a 
unique  hereditary  disorder  which  has 
been  investigated  extensively  in  his 
laboratory. 
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PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Benson,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pathology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Medicine,  spoke  to  the  Robeson  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  local  Cancer  So- 
ciety on  February  6.  His  subject  was 
"Pathologic  Aspects  of  Pulmonary 
Cancer." 

PEDIATRICS 

Dr.  George  K.  Summer,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics,  attended  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Sweat  Gland  which 
was  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
January  26  to  29. 

Dr.  Mary  B.  Arnold,  Asst.  Profes- 
sor of  Pediatrics,  addressed  a  staff 
meeting  at  the  Cone  Hospital  in 
Greensboro      recently.      Her      subject 


was:       "Congenital 
with  Goiter." 


Hypothyroidism 


SURGERY 

Three  members  of  the  Division  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons  Janu- 
ary 8-13  at  Miami  Beach.  Dr.  R. 
Beverly  Raney  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  for  1961.  Dr. 
H.  Robert  Brashear  was  nominated  as 
an  Academy  candidate  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Dr. 
Wayne  H.  Akeson  presented  a  paper 
titled  "An  Experimental  Study  of 
Joint  Stiffness"  at  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Orthopedic  Research 
Society  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Academy  meeting. 
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CLASS  OF    1961 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  our 
formal  education,  we  now  are  both- 
ered by  many  new  and  perplexing 
problems.  Lacking  the  courage  to  an- 
swer to  how  we  got  here,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  where  do  we  go  now.  Some 
will  remain  nearby,  others  will  tread 
the  globe,  but  all  will  cherish  some 
memory  of  our  experiences  together 
while  here. 

Although  our  rabid  opinions  have 
often  carelessly  blared  forth,  we  will 
all  carry  with  us  a  sincere  devotion 
to  the  ideals  we  have  met  here  in  our 
associations  with  faculty,  teachers  and 
friends.  We  hope  that  these  associa- 
tions have  performed  their  duties  well 
for  ours  is  now  the  inescapable  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  the  opinion 
that  our  citizens  will  hold  for  this  in- 
stitution. 

Realizing  that  at  the  outset,  there 
were  nearly  half  of  us  who  were  mar- 
ried, the  single  group  has  suffered  tre- 
mendously over  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  now  only  eight  who  have 
not  become  obligated  to  a  new  and 
strange  existence.  Bill  White,  Ray 
Samuels,  John  Council,  Jim  Blair  and 
Bill  Bradford  all  stood  the  rites  this 
past  summer.  Bob  Creighton,  Ellison 
Edwards  and  Len  Reaves  climaxed  the 
Christmas  carousing  with  plighted 
troths.  A  final  blow  to  the  bachelor 
ranks  was  dealt  when  Zeil  McGee  for- 


mally pledged  his  intents  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  We  fear  that  if  Osier 
were  to  cast  his  eye  on  our  class  he 
would  have  predicted  impending  doom 
for  the  medical  profession. 

CLASS   OF    1964 

The  officers  of  the  Class  of  '64  are 
Bob  Pierce,  President;  Bob  Croom,  Vice 
President;  Jim  Williams,  Secretary- 
treasurer;  Jim  Earnhardt,  Whitehead 
representative;  Jim  Gaskins,  Social 
Chairman;  Pat  Henderson  and  Pete  La- 
Rowe,  Honor  Council  representatives; 
Albert  Folds,  Class  Chaplain;  and 
Frank  Sabiston  and  Rowell  Burleson, 
intramural  managers. 

Congratulations  to  E.  C.  (Mack) 
Holmes  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Kingsly  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  New  Year  brought  a  surprise 
package  of  6  lbs.  12  ozs.  to  Coogie 
and  Mrs.  Kwon,  a  boy,  John  Timothy. 

The  basketball  team,  under  the 
leadership  of  "Mr.  Inside"  Takey  Crist 
and  "Mr.  Outside"  Frank  Sabiston,  is 
looking  for  improvement  on  the 
courts.  Giving  valuable  assistance  are 
Murphy  McGirt  and  Jim  Reynolds. 

Jim  Gaskins,  class  social  chairman, 
is  now  making  plans  for  the  first  class 
social.  From  all  indications,  Roy  Curry 
will  be  present  v/ith  his  two-liter  flask 
from   biochemistry. 

Tally  Eddings 
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A  Welcome  To  Clinical  Clerks 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
liberated  to  proceed  to  learn  more  subtle  features  of  disease.  Don't  forget  that 
in  a  meaningful  sense  you  already  know  much  basic  clinical  medicine. 

It  is  no  one's  intention  or  goal  that  you  acquire  all  the  facts  of  medicine. 
First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  done.  Secondly,  in  a  sense  it  would  be  fruitless  because 
there  will  be  new  and  different  facts  next  year.  The  goal  that  we  would  em- 
phasize is  that  you  learn  how  to  learn,  that  you  acquire  an  understanding  of 
how  to  approach  the  investigation  and  management  of  disease.  If  you  do  that 
successfully  in  the  context  of  the  patients  you  have,  you  will  learn  about  their 
particular  disorders  in  depth.  The  very  proof  that  you  have  learned  how  to 
learn  is  that  you  have  acquired  a  certain  mastery  of  a  limited  section  of  medi- 
cine. Too  often  the  statements  of  a  faculty  that  it  does  not  expect  you  to  learn 
everything  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  don't  expect  you  to  know  much  at 
all.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  You  will  be  expected  to  master 
the  art  of  learning  clinical  medicine.  The  proof  that  you  have  mastered  this 
art  will  be  that  you  have  acquired  knowledge  about  a  few  disorders  in  great 
depth.  As  you  proceed  in  your  careers  and  see  more  and  different  patients  and 
apply  this  technique  of  learning  you  will  know  in  depth  about  more  and  more 
disorders.  And  the  wonderful  feature  is  that  so  long  as  you  remain  in  medicine 
you  will  have  the  excitement  of  learning  something  new. 

How  to  learn  is  in  many  ways  a  personal  thing.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  principles  you  might  keep  in  mind.  The  tools  you  will  use  are  your 
patients,  the  library,  and  your  teachers.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  correla- 
tions which  you  yourselves  can  make.  The  careful  history,  physical  examination, 
thoughtful  selection  and  intelligent  interpretation  of  laboratory  data,  and  the 
day  to  day  observation  of  a  patient's  course  will  teach  you  a  lot.  The  "litera- 
ture" is  a  rich  source.  What  has  and  is  being  written  is  what  permits  each  of  us 
to  benefit  from  centuries  of  observation  and  thought,  so  that  we  don't  indi- 
vidually have  to  discover  everything  for  ourselves.  Take  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  but  always  be  critical  of  what  you  read.  Start  with  a  discussion 
in  a  basic  textbook  of  general  medicine,  and  from  there  branch  out  to  the 
special  monographs  and  papers  which  discuss  some  special  problem  at  more 
leisure.  Don't  overlook  the  general  text,  but  on  the  other  hand,  don't  permit 
yourselves  to  stop  there  lest  you  cheat  yourselves  by  allowing  exposure  to  what 
is  at  best  a  laconic  discussion  with  a  single  point  of  view.  Don't  be  distressed 
when  you  find  disagreement  in  the  literature  and  decide  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  understand  when  the  experts  fail  to  agree.  Instead,  leam  to  evaluate 
the  data,  make  your  own  tentative  conclusions,  discuss  the  pros  and  cons,  and 
if  interested  enough,  take  the  problem  to  the  laboratory  in  an  effort  to  elucidate 
the   question. 

I  would  urge  you  to  begin  immediately  to  develop  the  habit  of  perusing 
some  of  the  current  medical  journals  so  that  you  will  be  apprised  of  new  data 
and  better  interpretations  of  old  data.  Select  at  least  one  journal  to  read  re- 
ligiously. If  you  can  possibly  afford  it,  subscribe  to  it  so  that  you  see  it  auto- 
matically periodically.  Form  small  journal  clubs  among  several  of  your  friends, 
each  responsible  for  a  specific  journal,  and  then  get  together  at  intervals  in- 
formally to  share  your  reading  with  each  other.  This  is  a  most  valuable  tool  for 
learning.  The  third  of  these  tools  of  learning  is  the  group  you  call  "teachers." 
First  of  all,  recognize  who  your  teachers  are.  They  certainly  include  the  ob- 
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vious,  namely,  the  faculty  themselves.  Secondly,  you  will  find  that  you  will 
learn  much  from  the  resident  staff  and  interns.  This  is  a  fine  group  who  are 
highly  selected  and  who  are  prepared  to  help  you.  Lastly,  recall  that  one  learns 
a  lot  from  one's  peers.  You  can  learn  much  from  your  fellow  students  by 
discussing  your  work,  arguing  a  point,  looking  it  up  in  the  literature,  going  to 
the  faculty  for  advice.  You  are  your  own  faculty  in  a  very  real  sense  and  your 
classroom  may  be  the  cafeteria  lunch  table. 

Don't  allow  the  relationship  between  you  and  your  faculty,  in  all  its 
dimensions,  to  create  a  moat  of  fear  which  keeps  you  from  them.  They  ask 
questions  not  to  belittle  you,  not  to  demonstrate  how  little  you  know,  but  to 
help  you  to  think  a  problem  through  for  yourself  in  a  technique  of  teaching 
which  is  at  least  as  old  as  Socrates.  If  they  appear  to  have  a  severe  expression,  it 
may  really  only  represent  the  intensity  and  the  sincerity  with  which  they  ap- 
proach you  and  your  struggle  to  educate  yourselves.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
you  must  do  all  the  rest  of  your  lives:  educate  yourself.  No  one  can  "learn" 
you,  no  one  really  can  teach  you.  We  can  as  a  faculty  advise  you,  help  to 
interpret,  and  help  you  toward  understanding;  but  the  main  effort  must  always 
be  your  own.  In  so  far  as  the  faculty  can  be  of  help,  please  be  assured  that  we 
are  always  available  to  you.  Our  doors  are  always  open  to  you,  and  I  mean  this 
in  its  most  literal  sense.  Come  when  the  excitement  of  a  problem  moves  you. 
Don't  delay.  We  will  both  be  the  loser  if  you  do.  Remember  that  the  questions 
that  you  ask  us  for  which  we  have  not  the  answers  are  among  the  stimuli 
which  help  us  to  learn.  In  a  very  real  sense  you  promote  our  education. 

The  third  privilege  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  contribution  to 
new  knowledge.  This  is  not  meant  to  urge  each  of  you  to  dedicate  your  lives  to 
research.  This  would  indeed  be  unrealistic  and  unwise.  However,  you  will  now 
and  forevermore  be  in  a  position  to  catalogue  the  questions  for  which  there  are 
no  answers.  Patients  and  their  disorders  are  what  have  been  called  the  experi- 
ments of  nature.  They  raise  problems  at  the  bedside  that  make  us  curious; 
and  if  one  formulates  the  question  in  a  precise  way,  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
take  the  problem  into  the  laboratory  and  examine  it  in  a  rigorous  fashion.  From 
this  type  of  activity  come  small  pieces  of  information — nothing  revolutionary 
in  itself — but  adding  to  the  total  of  recorded  data.  Sooner  or  later,  honest  data 
must  become  useful.  In  our  profession  it  becomes  useful  in  helping  the  ill. 
This  is  not  the  only  reward,  for  it  brings  student  and  faculty  together  in  a 
more  intimate  fashion  and  permits  the  influence  of  each  to  affect  the  other. 
In  such  a  community  of  scholarship,  everyone  grows. 

Lastly,  let  me  speak  of  the  fourth  privilege  you  have  earned:  that  of 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  ill.  There  are  many  satisfactions 
to  be  derived.  You,  in  turn,  have  a  mighty  responsibility.  You  will  be  literally 
working  with  the  fabric  of  life  itself.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to 
attempt  to  influence  disease  if  our  efforts  were  not  attended  with  humility. 
You  are  now  a  significant  member  of  a  clinical  team.  Your  histories  will  very 
likely  be  the  most  complete  that  are  recorded  in  the  hospital  record.  The 
validity  of  the  data  you  collect  will  be  accorded  both  respect  and  criticism. 
The  laboratory  work  you  do  and  your  clinical  observations  will  influence 
decisions.  You  have  a  responsibility  to  assure  all  concerned  that  these  data  are 
accurate. 

Remember  that  your  patient  will  almost  always  be  anxious  as  you  take 
his  history,  as  you  examine,  and  as  you  follow  him.  He  may  be  frightened — 
literally  frightened  for  his  very  life;  he  will  be  worrying  about  his  family,  their 
finances,  their  emotional  comfort,  as  well  as  their  physical  well-being.  He  will 
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be  worrying  about  their  fate  should  he  die.  If  the  illness  is  not  life-threatening, 
the  patient  may  worry  just  as  much  because  he  doesn't  know  it  isn't  that 
serious.  Be  cautious  of  the  way  you  speak  within  the  patient's  hearing.  He 
doesn't  understand  many  of  your  words;  he  may  misinterpret  what  he  does 
understand;  he  will  not  quite  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  situation  which 
prompts  you  to  joke  or  laugh.  Sickness  is  a  serious  business  and  your  deport- 
ment should  be  patterned  in  a  fashion  commensurate  with  this. 

Sickness  is  also  undignified  in  many  ways.  For  example,  a  patient  comes  in 
to  the  hospital — even  one  that  is  as  friendly  as  ours —  and  he  feels  a  little 
robbed.  First  of  all,  they've  taken  away  all  of  his  clothes  and  he  is  virtually 
naked  before  God  and  man.  Then  he  has  a  series  of  interrogations  and  examina- 
tions (all  of  which  are  useful  and  important)  but  nevertheless  tiring.  The  com- 
bination of  anxiety,  indignity,  and  fatigue  and  his  basic  illness  may  tend  to 
make  him  irritable  at  times  and  what  you  might  be  tempted  to  call  uncoopera- 
tive. Try  to  project  just  a  little  and  understand  his  problems.  Accord  him  re- 
spect. Remember  your  chosen  job  in  life  is  to  help  him  in  every  way  that  you 
can. 

In  summary  let  me  urge  you  to  enjoy  your  work;  exploit  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  learn;  recognize  the  full  import  of  the  responsibility  that  you 
begin  to  share  and  prepare  yourselves  to  assume  an  ever  enlarging  role  in  this 
responsibility.  Be  assured  that  your  prior  education  is  intimately  relevant  to 
your  current  status,  and  as  you  proceed  in  clinical  medicine  you  will  simul- 
taneously have  to  re-examine  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences.  Medicine  will 
become  more  of  a  science,  not  less.  You,  then,  must  be  more  a  scientist,  not 
less.  You  must  also  remain  a  fine  human  with  a  true  understanding  and  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  We  say  we  believe  there  is  no  finer  creature;  treat  him 
that  way. 


SCHOOL  RECEIVES  MICROSCOPE 

Dr.  WiUis  J.  Grant,  III,  Class  of  '54,  a  resident  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  has  donated  a  microscope  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  instru- 
ment, which  was  used  by  Dr.  Grant  while  in  Medical  School,  is  now  being  used 
by  a  medical  student.  It  is  to  be  made  available  through  the  years  to  students 
needing  assistance  with  their  medical  education. 

By  this  useful  gift,  Dr.  Grant  will  save  numerous  medical  students  from 
having  to  purchase  an  instrument  costing  from  $200  to  $300.  When  one  con- 
siders the  number  of  students  who  will  be  able  to  use  the  instrument,  a  member 
of  the  staff  pointed  out,  one  can  appreciate  how  valuable  a  gift  a  microscope  is 
and  how  much  it  will  mean  to  medical  students  in  need  of  financial  help. 
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Some  Impressions  of  Australia 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

time  I  was  there,  and  the  number  of  things  made  in  this  country  available  in 
Australia  increased  markedly. 

American  imports  are  not  limited  to  those  of  the  material  variety.  The 
cultural  imports  are  also  prominent.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  some  ways  unfortu- 
nate, because  the  people  who  deal  in  such  matters  as  a  business  are  not  selec- 
tive; that  is  to  say  I  doubt  that  Australians  are  getting  a  broad  picture  of  our 
culture  from  the  music,  television  programs,  and  comic  books.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  radio  program  in  Sydney  that  doesn't  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  Ameri- 
can rock  and  roll  music,  if  one  excepts  one  of  the  government  operated  sta- 
tions, which  limits  itself  to  classical  music.  Periodically  a  troupe  of  American 
rock  and  roll  artists  arrive  in  Sydney  and  are  greeted  or  mobbed  by  throngs  of 
teen-agers.  I  would  estimate  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  Australian  television 
programs  are  from  the  United  States  and  the  greater  portion  of  these  are 
Westerns  and  "who-done-its."  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  children  there 
playing  cowboys  and  Indians,  although  I  never  saw  any  playing  "drover  and 
Aboriginals."  I  doubt  that  this  is  only  because  the  Aboriginals  were  more 
peaceful  than  our  Indians,  and  "out  West"  doesn't  mean  near  Perth  in  most 
instances.  Without  considering  my  personal  opinion  of  these  American  influ- 
ences, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  older  generation  of  Aus- 
tralians resent  this  "Yankee"  influence  on  their  youth. 

This  having  been  my  first  trip  abroad,  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
great  interest  the  Australians  had  in  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that  Aus- 
tralians rank  high  as  world  travellers,  and  no  small  number  of  those  I  met  had 
been  in  America.  Those  who  had  not,  did  not  cease  asking  questions  about 
everything  imaginable  in  this  country.  The  extent  of  their  interest  in  America 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  Sydney  newspapers  where  news  events  that  I  con- 
sidered to  be  predominantly  of  interest  to  America,  murder  trials,  prison  breaks, 
and  similar  unsavory  events  in  this  country,  were  covered  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  I  suspected  they  were  covered  in  the  papers  here.  Not  so  sur- 
prising, however,  was  the  fact  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  editorial  material 
was  concerned  with  the  United  States,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  foreign 
poHcy  and  its  business  interests  in  Australia. 

Even  though  there  were  not  kangaroos  hopping  down  the  streets  of  Syd- 
ney, as  some  of  my  Australian  friends  felt  sure  I  had  expected,  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  flora,  fauna,  and  natural  features  of  the  area  around  Sydney.  Although 
there  are  many  varieties  of  trees,  many  of  which  have  been  imported,  the  vast 
majority  are  large  eucalyptus  or  "gum"  trees.  They  come  in  assorted  colors 
with  respect  to  the  bark,  which  varies  from  white  to  red,  but  the  leaves  are  all 
very  much  the  same  color,  a  greyish  green.  This  is  therefore  the  predominating 
color  of  the  landscape,  all  year  round.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of  palm  trees  adds 
variety.  In  most  populated  areas,  there  is  no  lack  of  more  striking  colors,  how- 
ever, resulting  from  a  variety  of  flowering  trees,  especially  the  coral  or  flame 
tree  and  the  blue  jacaranda,  a  native  of  Brazil.  Most  of  the  homes  in  Australia 
have  yards  which  are  in  reality  well-kept  gardens  filled  with  flowers  all  year 
round.  Although  the  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  settled  areas 
didn't  include  Koalas,  wallabies,  and  platypuses,  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
interesting  species.  Among  the  marsupials,  bandicoots,  and  possums,  an  animal 
distinct  from  our  opossum,  were  most  abundant.  Probably,  however,  a  more 
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fascinating  group  of  animals  was  the  wide  assortment  of  birds,  having  little 
in  common  except  loud  calls — magpies,  multitudes  of  parrots  in  various 
sizes  and  colors,  and  the  kookaburra,  a  large  kingfisher  with  a  raucous  laugh 
leading  to  its  nick-name  of  "laughing  jack-ass."  Some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life  were  impressive  in  terms  of  numbers  and  size.  I  refer  particularly  to 
lizards,  ants,  and  especially  spiders. 

The  natural  setting  of  Sydney  is  beautiful.  It  is  built  around  its  harbor 
which  is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  On  the 
bluffs  overlooking  many  of  the  branches  of  the  harbor  are  lovely  residential 
sections.  For  many  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor 
entrance  are  a  series  of  fine  sandy  beaches,  separated  by  jutting  bluffs.  The 
surf  is  superb,  and  there  is  small  wonder  that  the  Sydneyites  are  lovers  of  the 
beach.  The  surf  can  be  treacherous,  however,  and  this  fact  plus  an  occasional 
shark  makes  the  surf  life-saving  club  at  each  beach  a  real  necessity.  The  young 
men  who  are  members  of  the  club  spend  many  hours  training  and  guarding  the 
beaches,  all  without  pay.  Regularly  during  the  summer  months,  there  are  surf 
carnivals  at  which  the  surf  club  members  from  various  beaches  compete,  both 
in  the  skills  of  life-saving  and  in  surf  boat  races  and  precision  drilling.  These 
are  colorful  spectacles  with  the  members  of  each  club  decked  out  in  uniforms 
of  their  club  colors. 

Most  of  us  in  America,  I  believe,  think  of  Australians  as  great  sports 
lovers;  and  this  impression  seemed  well  founded  from  my  experiences.  A  ma- 
jority of  them,  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  occupation,  engage  in  some  form  of 
active  sport.  Tennis  and  squash  are  among  the  favorites  of  the  younger  people 
along  with  team  sports,  particularly  cricket,  Rugby,  soccer,  and  field  hockey. 
At  an  age  when  strenuous  sports  are  no  longer  appealing,  many  of  the  men 
turn  to  bowls  and  the  women  to  croquet.  Spectator  sports  also  evoke  consid- 
erable interest;  this  is  particularly  true  of  horse-racing. 

Some  comment  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  seems  appropriate. 
All  education  at  the  university  level  is  under  the  control  of  and  is  largely 
supported  by  the  respective  states.  Each  of  the  six  states  has  at  least  one  large 
university,  in  the  state  capital.  These  universities  are  basically  similar  to  their 
EngUsh  counterparts  on  which  they  are  patterned.  My  firsthand  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  University  of  Sydney,  but  I  believe  applies,  except  for  minor 
differences,  to  the  other  universities.  Any  student  who  is  qualified  by  virtue  of 
having  passed  the  appropriate  examinations,  administered  by  the  state,  can 
enter  the  university  and  pursue  any  course  of  study.  The  university,  at  least 
this  is  true  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  cannot  limit  the  admissions  to  any  of 
the  various  schools.  Furthermore,  until  recently,  the  University  of  Sydney  did 
not  have  minimum  standards  for  continued  registration  in  the  Uhiversity.  No 
matter  how  poor  was  his  performance,  a  student  could,  if  he  had  the  tenacity, 
continue  to  register  and  attend  the  university  year  after  year.  Although  the 
percentage  of  students  in  the  lower  schools  that  enter  the  university  is  small 
by  our  standards,  these  policies  on  admission  have  led  to  serious  crowding  in 
the  university  and  particularly  in  certain  schools.  Currently  there  are  about 
11,000  students  in  the  University  and,  of  these,  over  2,000  are  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  figures  on  the  number  of  medical  students,  of  course, 
should  not  be  directly  compared  with  similar  figures  for  American  medical 
schools,  since  medicine  is  a  six  year  course  in  Australia,  entered  directly  from 
"high  school,"  and  this  figure  includes  those  we  classify  as  pre-medical  stu- 
dents. None  the  less,  the  departments  that  teach  courses  considered  pre-cHnical 
medical  school  courses  have  a  terrifying  teaching  load.  The  Biochemistry  De- 
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partment  has  about  700  medical  students  in  its  course.  The  problem  of  medical 
education  in  Sydney  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Neale  in  the 
Journal  of  Medical  Education,  34,  1083  (1959).  The  problem  of  crowding  in 
the  universities  is  being  met  by  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  again  largely 
financed  by  the  states  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
At  least  one  attempt  to  found  a  private  university  in  Sydney  was  stopped  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  which  refused  to  grant  a  charter. 

One  item  in  which  some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  interested  concerns 
the  relative  financial  position  of  academic  people  in  Australia  compared  with 
those  here.  Without  having  any  statistical  data  on  the  matter,  but  based  en- 
tirely on  my  own  observations,  I  am  led  to  beheve  that  the  academic  people 
there  are  better  off  if  one  compares  their  position  to  that  of  other  groups;  how- 
ever, if  one  considers  the  absolute  buying  power  of  their  income  with  that  of 
ours,  we  are,  I'm  certain,  better  off.  This,  of  course,  simply  means  that  the 
average  standard  of  living,  in  terms  of  material  things,  is  higher  in  this  country. 

Another  matter  of  interest  to  my  associates  has  been  the  research  in  Aus- 
tralia. Needless  to  say,  this  is  quite  variable  and  difficult  to  evaluate  in  general 
terms.  Being  a  small  country,  the  research  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so 
extensive  as  ours,  and  there  are  fields  in  which  Uttle  is  done.  In  other  fields, 
Austrahan  scientists  are  among  the  leaders  in  the  world.  It  is  undoubtedly  more 
difficult,  generally  speaking,  to  obtain  funds  for  research  in  Australia  than  it  is 
here.  The  Commonwealth  Government  does  support  considerable  research,  but 
mostly  research  in  government,  not  university,  laboratories  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  research  that  is  at  least  vaguely  related  to  economic  problems.  Most  of 
this  research  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Commonwealth  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  Organization,  which  are  spread  throughout  the  country, 
often  close  to  the  universities.  Several  laboratories  of  this  organization  are  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  sheep  and  wool  production,  this  being  the  major 
industry.  Although  they  are  supported  because  of  their  possible  contribution  to 
solutions  of  practical  problems,  these  laboratories  are  quite  active  in  funda- 
mental fields,  for  example,  in  all  phases  of  protein  chemistry.  A  particularly 
active  research  center  in  the  medical  area  is  getting  underway  at  the  John 
Curtin  School  of  Medical  Research  of  the  Australian  National  University  at 
Canberra.  This  school  is  a  research  institute  and  graduate  school  in  the  basic 
medical  sciences.  It  has  a  faculty  composed  of  quite  outstanding  men  in  these 
fields,  who  are  vigorously  pursuing  their  research  interests  in  new  well-equipped 
quarters. 

The  year  I  spent  in  Australia  was  a  very  profitable  and  exciting  experience 
both  for  me  and  for  my  family,  who  accompanied  me.  It  was  a  long  enough 
visit  to  enable  us  to  get  to  know  something  of  that  country.  We  lived  and 
worked  among  the  AustraHan  people  and  our  children  attended  their  schools. 
All  that  we  had  heard  about  the  friendHness  of  these  people  was  amply  demon- 
strated to  us  many  times,  and  we  will  always  have  pleasant  memories  of  our 
visit  and  cherish  the  friends  we  made  "down  under." 
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this   equipment. 
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Whenever  non-specific  fatigue  Indicates  the  need  for  safe  cerebral  stimulation, 
Nico-Metrazol  deserves  a  therapeutic  trial.  The  gentle  activation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  increased  rate  of  cerebral  blood  flow  effected  by  Metrazol®,  combined 
with  increased  peripheral  blood  flow  induced  by  nicotinic  acid,  provide  a  "physiologic 
spark-plug"  for  renewed  mental  and  physical  vitality.  Fatigue  and  listlessness  are 
frequently  replaced  by  a  resurgence  of  energy  and  alertness.  Chronically  apathetic 
geriatric  patients  often  show  significant  improvement  on  Nico-Metrazol  therapy. 

Outstanding  Safety:  Nico-Metrazol  is  markedly  free  of  undesirable  systemic  action. 
It  causes  neither  hypertension  nor  postural  hypotension.  Nico-Metrazol  has  no  adverse 
effect  on  liver  or  bone  marrow  functions.  The  vasodilating  action  of  nicotinic  acid 
produces  a  transient  flush  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  stimulation. 

Dosage:  Initially,  2  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets,  or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir,  three  or  four 
times  daily.  For  maintenance,  after  optima!  results  have  been  achieved,  dosage  may  be  reduced  to 
1  Nico-Metrazol  Tablet  or  1  teaspoonful  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir  three  times  daily. 

Supply:  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets  and  Elixir- 100  mg.  Metrazol  and  50  mg.  nicotinic  acid  in  each 
tablet  or  teaspoonful. 
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For  information  on  Vita-IVIetrazol  and  Metrazol  dosage  forms,  consult  your  current  Physicians'  Desk  Reference. 
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NICOZOL  relieves  senile  psychoses  and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  including  mild  loss 
of  memory,  mental  confusion  and  deterioration,  and  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 
Rehabilitation  and  release  from  public  and  private  psychiatric  institutions 
treating  such  disorders  is  possible. 
NICOZOL  has  been  proved*  safe  and 
simple,  as  well  as  practical  and 
inexpensive,  and  may  be  used  with 

confidence  to  treat  ambulatory  cases. 


*Feference:  Levy,  S.,  Pharmacological  Treat- 
ment of  Aged  Patients  in  State 
Mental  Hospitals,  J. A.M. A.,  153:14, 
Pages  1260-1265,  Dec.  5,  1953. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  North 
Carolina  M.  F.,  15:596,  1954. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  Clin. 
Med.  3:325,  1956. 


Now  Available 

NICOZOL  w/reserpine 

(0.25  mg.) 

Write  for  Samples 


NICOZOL 

for  senile  psychoses 


NICOZOL  IS  SUPPLIED 

in  capsule  and  elixir  forms. 
Each  capsule  or  '/?  teaspoonful 
of  elixir  contains: 

Pentylenetetrazol 100  mg., 

Nicotinic  acid  50  mg. 
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Fundamental  Purposes 


The  primary  purposes  of  Hospital  Saving  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  Incorporated  are: 

First,  to  establish  a  means  ivherehy  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  can,  by  small  periodic  payments,  be  assured  of  proper 
hospital  and  professional^  care.  The  principal  desire  is  to  reach 
the  person  of  loiv  income  in  order  that  this  protection  may 
prevent  him  from  becoming  medically  indigent  and  thereby  in- 
crease his   morale  as   a  self-sustaining   citizen. 

Second,  to  assist  the  medical  profession  and  hospitals  of  the 
state  by  establishing  a  fund  for  cash  payments  for  essential 
services  rendered  participants.  In  so  far  as  the  voluntary  hospi- 
tals are  concerned  such  a  program  indirectly  lightens  the  tax 
burdens  involved  in  the  support  of  these  hospitals,  thus  bene- 
fiting the  entire  community. 

Third,  to  establish  a  sound  public  policy,  commensurate 
with  good  business  principles,  that  xvill  sincerely  serve  the 
people,  the  communities  and  the  profession  in  a  manner  that 
will  best  accomplish  tangible  and  equitable  results  for  all. 
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THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ESTABLISHED  THIS  PLAN  OF  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS  IN  1940 


NEW  AND  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
BENEFITS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  most  exten- 
sive and  far  reaching  benefits  we  have  ever 
offered  your  Society. 
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for 
Sickness 
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Indemnity 
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COST  FOR  AGES  35  TO  70 
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Amount  payable  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  loss  as  set  forth  in  the  policy. 
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Available  only  to  members  who  can 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  insur- 
ability and  are  under  60  years  of  age. 
Renewable  to  age  70. 
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It's  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  that  there  is 
always  a  doctor  on  hand  to  help  us  out  in  any  kind  of 
an  emergency.  Whether  it's  an  automobile  wreck  or  a 
common  cold  we  know  that  we  can  rely  on  our  doctor 
to  take  care  of  us. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  your  "doctor"  for 
your  insurance  needs.  First,  we  make  certain  that  your 
policy  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs  should  a  loss 
occur.  Then  we  pledge  to  you  our  immediate  service 
should  that  need  arise. 

The  true  worth  of  your  doctor  is  really  appreciated 
when  he  answers  that  call  for  the  accident  or  the  com- 
mon cold. 

The  true  worth  of  your  insurance  agent  can  be 
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A  Message  from 
The  Deans  Office 

Annually  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  dedicated  to  the  graduating 
class  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  Accordingly,  the  faculty  salutes  the  members 
of  the  Class  of  1961  as  you  near  another  goal  in  the  succession  of  those  which 
are  landmarks  in  your  continuing  education  in  medicine.  On  the  whole,  you 
have  done  well.  The  School  is  grateful  for  your  leadership.  The  University  and 
the  State  will  hope  that  after  completion  of  your  residency  training  you  will 
find  opportunities  in  North  Carohna  to  pursue  with  satisfaction  your  special 
interests  in  medicine.  The  University  and  the  State  need  your  talents  and  your 
leadership  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  this  is  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  for  this  academic  year,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  summarize  the  most  important  developments  of  this  period 
and  especially  those  which  relate  specifically  to  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Medical  Center. 

1.    Physical  Expansion 

(a)  Completion  of  the  $1,000,000  Research  Wing  to  the  north  of  the 
Medical  Building  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  approximately 
$500,000  from  the  Research  FaciUty  Division  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  expected  in  November,  1961.  This  will 
provide,  at  least  temporarily,  urgently  needed  reHef  for  the  over- 
crowded research  activities  in  the  Basic  Science  and  Clinical  De- 
partments. In  addition,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
School,  there  will  be  available  fairly  adequate  locker  and  lounge 
space  for  the  student  body. 

(b)  The  Private  Outpatient  Clinic  on  4- West  has  been  completely 
renovated,  decorated,  and  refurnished  and  will  provide  more  com- 
fortable, attractive,  and  effectively  operated  space  for  patients  and 
staff. 

(c)  The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  extensive  renovation  of  3 -East 
to  convert  this  ward  into  a  modern  Special  Care  Unit  of  approxi- 
mately 30  beds  for  all  clinical  services  but  more  especially  for 
Surgery  and  Medicine.  Construction  should  be  completed  by 
September,    1961. 

(d)  Very  soon  bids  will  be  taken  for  the  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
5 -South  to  a  14-bed  Clinical  Research  Unit.  Funds  for  the  reno- 
vation of  this  space  and  for  the  operation  of  this  very  important 
development  have  been  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the  amount  of  $897,528  for  a 
three-year  period.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  wing  will  be  activated 
by  the  end  of  summer,   1961. 


(e)  Less  major  physical  changes,  but  also  essential  ones,  to  provide 
housing  for  staff,  faculty,  trainees,  fellows,  including  a  reloca- 
tion of  part  of  the  Psychiatry  staff  and  to  provide  much  needed 
space  for  the  Radiology  Department  have  been  effected. 

2.  Planning  for  the  Future 

The  urgent  need  for  physical  expansion  of  the  teaching,  research, 
and  patient  care  facilities  of  this  Medical  Center  have  been  well  docu- 
mented in  presentations  to  the  University,  the  Medical  Foundation, 
various  district  medical  alumni  meetings,  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  and,  more  recently,  the  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  order  to  plan  for  the  most 
effective  and  wisest  use  of  space  in  this  area  in  terms  of  future  build- 
ing, the  Chancellor  in  October,  1960  secured  as  planning  and  archi- 
tectural consultants  the  able  New  York  firm  of  Kiff,  Colean,  Voss  and 
Souder.  Since  that  time  the  Faculty  Planning  Committee,  and  more 
recently  its  sub-committees  of  the  Basic  Sciences,  the  Clinical  Services, 
and  Patient  Care  Committees,  have  been  hard  at  work  with  the  archi- 
tect in  formulating  plans  for  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  Medical 
School  and  Clinic  Wing  and  to  both  the  north  and  south  of  the  main 
Hospital.  More  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time  as  these  plans  evolve 
over  the  next  few  months. 

At  the  same  time  the  Medical  Education  Committee  has  begun  to 
re-evaluate  the  pre-professional  education  for  medicine  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  from 
the  physical  and  biological  science  divisions  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  to  review  the  curriculum  of  the  Medical  School. 

3.  Improved  Liaison  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity 

The  relationship  between  the  Medical  School  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  strengthened  during  the  past  year.  Dean 
Sitterson  and  the  advisers  in  the  College  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  assisting  the  Medical  Faculty  in  their  contacts  with  students  in- 
terested in  medicine  or  in  the  sciences  as  a  career.  This  has  led  to  the 
appointment  on  a  part-time  basis  of  a  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Dr.  William  Huffines,  as  an  adviser  in  the  College.  (Dr.  William 
Straughn,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  has  been  an  adviser  in 
the  General  College  for  several  years.) 

As  another  effort  in  recruitment  for  medicine,  the  Medical  School 
has  held  two  Open  Houses  for  students  interested  in  medicine  during 
the  year.  One  in  the  fall  was  for  junior  and  senior  students  on  the 
University  campus;  and  to  the  one  in  March,  sophomores  from  the 
University  and  upperclassmen  from  State  College,  Woman's  College, 
Davidson,  Duke,  and  Wake  Forest  with  their  pre-medical  advisers 
were  invited.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  include  other  colleges  on  these 
occasions. 

4.  The  Bie7tnial  Budget  Now  Before  the  General  Assembly 

On  the  whole  the  appropriations  recommended  by  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  to  the   1961   General  Assembly  for  the 


University  and  for  the  Medical  Center  were  much  more  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  institution's  needs  than  those  presented  to  the  1959 
General  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  their  recommendations  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  particularly  in  the  essential  needs  of  (a)  faculty  salary 
increases,  (b)  additional  faculty  and  staff,  and  (c)  supplies  and 
equipment.  Additional  funds  have  been  requested  by  President  Friday 
and  Chancellor  Aycock  in  a  recent  presentation  to  the  Joint  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In  the  very  important  area  of  capital  improvements,  or  build- 
ing funds,  the  requests  of  the  University  for  the  Medical  Center  are 
included  in  the  Governor's  budget.  These  are: 

(a)  $1,483,000  for  air-conditioning  in  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Dental  Clinic  Building. 

(b)  $2  5,000  for  renovation  of  the  north  end  of  the  Medical  School 
Building  (adjoining  new  Research  Wing). 

The  two  above  items  are  included  in  funds  which  the  General 
Assembly  can  provide  without  a  bond  issue. 

(c)  $2,000,000  for  beginning  expansion  of  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
School  to  be  included  in  the  bond  election  later  in  the  year. 

The  importance — indeed  the  necessity — of  securing  these  funds  cannot  be 
overstated.  We  are  convinced  that  the  future  of  this  Medical  Center  depends 
upon  more  adequate  facilities  provided  by  the  above  "seed  money"  which  hope- 
fully can  be  considerably  augmented  by  funds  from  various  federal  agencies  and 
private  sources  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

One  of  the  most  effective  voices  for  the  University  in  Legislative  circles, 
that  of  the  late  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  is  lost.  Accordingly,  your  voice  and 
your  efforts  as  alumni,  friends.  Trustees,  and  members  of  the  statewide  Medical 
Parents'  Club  are  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before.  From  now  until  the 
bond  election  I  would  urge  each  of  you  to  indicate  consistently  and  persistently 
your  support  of  the  above  items  in  the  University's  budget  needs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  and  to  friends  and  leaders  in  your  own  community.  In 
this  manner  you  can  render  a  most  effective  and  important  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  Medical  Center. 

Respectfully, 

W.  R.   Berryhill,  M.D. 
Dean 


The  Class  of  1961 


CLINTON  KESLER  ATKINSON:  Clint 
is  from  Lilesville,  N.  C. 
and  is  34  years  old.  He 
received  his  B.S.  Degree 
at  U.N.C.  in  1950.  Wife 
Martha,  three  daughters, 
Jane,  Teresa,  and  Debra. 
He  will  do  a  rotating  in- 
ternship at  General  Hos- 
pital of  Riverside  Coun- 
ty in  Arlington,  California,  and  plans 
to  do  general  practice  in  eastern  N.  C. 

EDWARD  STANLEY  AVERY,  JR. 
Stanley  is  32  and  from 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  A.B.  Degree 
from  U.N.C.  His  wife  is 
Lee  Ann  and  daughter 
Ann  Rodman.  He  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Chi  Medi- 
cal Fraternity.  His 
straight  medical  intern- 
ship will  be  done  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Atlanta.  He  plans  to  prac- 
tice internal  medicine  or  Ob-Gyn  near 
the   coast. 

COLONEL  DONIVAN  BESSINGER, 
JR.:  Don  is  24  and  is 
from  Asheville,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  B.S.  Degree 
at  Carson-Newman  Col- 
lege. Single.  Don  was 
awarded  a  Smith  Kline 
French  Foreign  Fellow- 
ship to  Mati,  Davao, 
Philippines  in  1960.  He 
will  do  a  rotating  internship  at  Queens 
Hospital,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  plans 
to  do  general  practice  or  a  surgical 
residency  after  serving  two  years  in 
the  navy. 

JAMES    HOWARD    BLAIR,    JR.:    Jim 
is   26    and   is    from   High 
Point,     N.     C.     He     was 
graduated      from      Duke 
University    in    1956    with 
an   A.B.    degree   in   Eng- 
lish.     His   wife    is   Mar- 
garet.   Phi   Chi.    He    will 
do  a  straight  medical  in- 
ternship at  St.  Louis  City 
Hospital,  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  and  plans  to 
practice  OB-GYN  in  North  Carolina. 
*  Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  Ray  Newsome 


ROBERT  MARTIN  BOERNER:  Bob  is 
25  and  comes  from  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  in  Medi- 
cine from  UNC  in  1957. 
Single.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Honor 
Council.  Bob  plans  a  ro- 
tating internship  with 
the  Air  Force  in  El  Paso, 
Texas  and  general  practice  in  North- 
western N.  C. 


Charlie 


CHARLES  OTIS  BOYETTE 
is  26  and  hails  from 
Chadbourn,  N.  C.  He  at- 
tended U.N.C.  where  he 
received  an  AB  in  His- 
tory in  1957.  His  wife  is 
Alleyne.  Charlie  will  do 
a  rotating  internship  at 
Charleston  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, and  plans  general 
practice  in  N.  C. 


WILLIAM  STEWARD  BRADFORD: 
Bill  is  26  and  is  from 
Marion,  N.  C.  He  attend- 
ed Davidson  College 
where  he  received  his 
B.S.  degree  in  1957.  His 
wife  is  Elise.  Phi  Chi. 
Bill  will  do  a  straight 
surgical  internship  at  the 
University  of  Florida 
Hospital,  Gainesville.  He  plans  to  prac- 
tice general  surgery  —  probably  in 
western   N.   C. 


ROBERT  CARL  BRITT:  Carl  is  24  and 

is  from  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

He    received    a    B.S.    in 

Medicine  from  U.N.C.  in 

1958.  His  wife  is  Aileen. 

They    have    a    daughter 

Jennifer.   Carl   will   do  a 

rotating      internship      at 

Georgia  Baptist  Hospital 

in   Atlanta. 
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WILLIAM  LEE  BROWN:  Bill  is  25 
years  old  and  comes  from 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  English  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  His  wife 
is  Faye.  After  a  straight 
medical  internship  at 
Eugene  Talmadge  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Bill  plans  a  residency  in  Internal 
Medicine  and  practice  in  Eastern  N.  C. 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  CLONTZ:  Frank 
is  26  and  is  from  Mor- 
ganton.  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in 
Chemistry  from  UNC  in 
1957.  His  wife  is  Ann. 
They  have  a  son,  Gre- 
gory. Alpha  Kappa  Kap- 
pa. Frank  will  intern  in 
surgery  at  the  University 

of    Florida    Hospital,    Gainesville,    and 

plans    to    practice    general    surgery — 

probably  in  western  N.  C. 


HENRY  DAVID  BRUTON:  Dave  is  26 
and  is  from  Candor,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  in 
Philosophy  from  U.N.C. 
in  1957.  His  wife  is  Frie- 
da. They  have  two  chil- 
dren— H.  David  II  and 
Frieda  Evelyn.  He  will  be 
at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  a  straight  pe- 
diatrics internship  and  plans  a  career 
in   academic   medicine. 


JOHN    CROMARTIE    COUNCIL,    JR. 

Johnny  is  25  and  hails 
from  Sumter,  S.  C.  He 
did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Duke.  His  wife 
is  Betty.  Phi  Chi.  John- 
ny will  do  an  internship 
in  pediatrics  at  Strong 
Memorial  -  Rochester 
Municipal  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  plans  a  pediatric 
residency  and  will  probably  practice 
pediatrics  somewhere  in  N.  C. 


DANIEL  EASON  CLARK:  Dan  is  24 
and  his  hometown  is 
Everetts,  N.  C.  He  grad- 
uated from  U.N.C.  with 
an  A.B.  in  Chemistry. 
His  wife  is  Jane.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Jan. 
Dan  plans  a  rotating  in- 
ternship with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  El  Paso,  Texas 

and  general  practice  in  N.  C. 


WILLIAM  MYNELL  CLARKE:  Bill  is 
27  and  comes  from  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Duke.  Wife, 
Dorcas.  Their  children 
are  Jamie  and  Lee.  Bill 
will  do  a  straight  pedia- 
tric internship  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital  and 
plans  general  practice  in  N.  C. 


ROBERT  KILGO  CREIGHTON,  JR.: 
Bob  is  26  and  comes 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  at 
U.N.C.  Wife,  Ruth.  Phi 
Chi.  He  will  intern  in 
medicine  at  Eugene  Tal- 
madge Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Augusta,  Georgia. 
Bob  plans  general  prac- 
tice in  eastern  N.  C. 

COSMO  AMERICO  TDIFAZIO:  Cosmo 
is  28  and  is  from  Clifton, 
N.  J.  He  received  his 
B.S.  at  Rutgers  and  Ph.D. 
at  U.N.C.  His  wife  is 
Connie.  Their  children 
are  Cosie,  Mikie  and 
Charlie.  Cosmo  will  in- 
tern in  medicine  at  Jack- 
son Memorial  Hospital, 
University  of  Miami.  He  plans  to  teach 
the  basic  medical  sciences,  preferably 
in  N.  C. 
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DICKSON  BROWN  DUNLAP:  Dick  is 
27  and  calls  Chapel  Hill 
home.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree  at  U.N.C.  in 
1957.  His  wife  is  Carol. 
Their  children  are  Dick- 
son, David  and  Deborah. 
He  will  intern  in  medi- 
cine at  Eugene  Talmadge 
Memorial  Hospital  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  Dick  may  do  research  or 
practice  Internal  Medicine  in  N.  C. 


BENJAMIN  GARROU:  Ben  is  24  years 
old  and  his  hometown  is 
Valdese,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  in  Medi- 
cine from  U.N.C.  in  1958. 
His  wife  is  Audrey.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Don- 
na Gaye.  Alpha  Kappa 
Kappa.  Ben  will  intern 
in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Hospital,  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  and  plans  to  practice 
internal  medicine  in  Valdese. 


ELLISON  FRANCIS  EDWARDS:  El- 
lison is  25  years  old.  His 
hometown  is  Chadbourn, 
N.  C.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  Medicine  from  U.N.C. 
in  1957.  His  wife  is  Bet- 
ty. Phi  Chi.  Ellison  will 
intern  in  surgery  at 
George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  but  is 
undecided  about  the  future. 


WILLIAM  STEPHEN  GIBSON,  JR.: 
Bill  is  26  years  old  and 
comes  from  Goldsboro. 
He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Guilford  Col- 
lege. His  wife  is  Joyce. 
They  have  a  son.  Christo- 
pher. Phi  Chi.  Bill  will 
do  a  rotating  internship 
at  George  F.  Geisinger 
Hospital  in  Danville,  Pa.  Future  plans 
are  indefinite,  but  he  may  practice 
pediatrics  somewhere  in  N.  C. 


FRANCIS  MICHAEL  FENNEGAN: 
Mike  is  25  and  is  from 
Fairmont,  N.  C.  His 
undergraduate  work  was 
done  at  Davidson  where 
he  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  1957.  Phi  Chi. 
Mike  will  intern  in  sur- 
gery at  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Hospital  in  Little 

Rock,  and  will  practice  orthopedics  in 

Eastern  N.  C. 


JOHN  CALHOUN  GRAHAM,  JR.: 
Jack  is  25  years  old  and 
his  hometown  is  Red 
Springs,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree 
ffom  Davidson  in  1957. 
His  wife  is  Phyllis.  They 
have  a  son,  John.  Phi 
Chi.  Jack  will  do  a  ro- 
tating   internship   at   the 

Medical  College  of  S.  C.  in  Charleston. 

Future  plans  include  general  practice 

or    obstetrics    in    southeastern    North 

Carolina. 


JOHN  WELLS  GARDEN:  John  is  25 
and  comes  from  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C.  He  receiv- 
ed his  B.S.  in  Medicine 
from  Davidson.  John  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Chi  and 
served  as  president  of 
his  freshman  class.  He 
will  intern  in  medicine  at 
N.Y.U.  and  future  plans 
include  either  academic  medicine  or 
general  practice. 


CLAUD  McNeill  GRIGG:  Claud  is  24 
and  comes  from  Albe- 
marle, N.  C.  He  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at 
Duke  and  Davidson.  His 
wife  is  JoAnn.  Phi  Chi. 
Claud  is  intern  in  medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond. He  is  uncertain 
about  the  future,  but  will  possibly 
practice  internal  medicine. 
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PAUL  ANTHONY  GUILES:  Tony  is 
24  years  old  and  his  home 
is  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
attended  Davidson  and 
received  his  B.S.  in  medi- 
cine from  U.N.C.  in  1957. 
His  wife  is  Sue.  Their 
daughter  is  Jocelyn.  Phi 
Chi.  Tony  will  do  a  ro- 
tating   internship    at    the 

.  Naval  Hospital,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

is  uncertain  about  the  future. 


U.S 
He 


RICHARD  WOODARD  HUDSON:  Dick 
is  25  and  is  from  Vande- 
mere,  N.  C.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  His  wife 
is  Jeannette.  They  have 
three  children,  Terry, 
Richard  and  Karen.  Dick 
is  president  of  the  senior 
class.  He  will  do  a  rotat- 
ing internship  at  the  Medical  College 
cf  S.  C.  in  Charleston,  and  plans  to  do 
general  practice  in  eastern  N.  C. 


LESLIE  MORGAN  HALE: 
26  and  calls  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.  home.  He  received 
his  A.B.  in  History  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  Single. 
He  will  intern  in  Medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  in  Rich- 
mond. He  plans  a  future 
practice  of  ophthalmolo- 
gy in  N.  C. 


Morgan  is 


RICHARD    DORN   JORDAN: 

is  25  and  his  hometown 
is  Albemarle,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Davidson  in  1957. 
His  wife  is  Bettie.  He 
will  intern  in  pathology 
at  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  and  plans  a 
practice  in  pathology — 
probably  in  N.  C. 


Richard 


DONALD  PHILIP  HARRIS:  Dqnnie  is 
27  and  is  from  High 
Point,  N.  C.  He  attend- 
ed Ohio  State  U.  and  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree 
from  U.N.C.  in  1957.  His 
wife  is  Margie.  They 
have  two  children,  Jona- 
than and  Lynn.  Donnie 
will  intern   in  pediatrics 

at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital.  He  would 

like  to  stay  in  Chapel  Hill  and  practice 

pediatrics  in  the  future. 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  KOURI:  Bill  is 
25  and  comes  from  Shel- 
by, N.  C.  He  received  his 
B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
U.N.C.  in  1958.  His  wife 
is  Barbara.  They  have 
two  sons,  Bill,  Jr.  and 
David  Lawrence.  Phi  Chi. 
Bill  will  do  a  rotating 
internship  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  S.  C.  in  Charleston.  He 
is  indefinite  about  future  training,  but 
plans  to  practice  in  N.  C. 


CLARK  MILLER  HINKLEY:  Clark  is 
26  and  comes  from 
Waynesville  N.  C.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  U.N.C.  in  1958.  His 
wife  is  Helen.  They  have 
a  daughter,  Susan.  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa.  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha.  Clark  will 
do  a  straight  medical  in- 
ternship at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  plans  to  practice  OB-GYN  in  North 
Carolina. 


DALE  REA  LACKEY:    Dale  is  26  and 

his  hometown  is  Fallston, 

N.    C.    He    received    his 

A.B.    in   Chemistry   from 

U.N.C.   in   1956.   His  wife 

is  Mary  Ann.  They  have 

a  son,  Stuart  Lee.  Alpha 

Kappa  Kappa.   Dale  will 

do   a   rotating   internship 

at  the  Medical  College  of 

S.    C.   at   Charleston.    He   plans   to   do 

general  practice  or  OB-GYN  work  near 

his    hometown. 
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LLOYD  DERMOT  LOHR:  Lloyd  is  24 
and  comes  from  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C.  He  received 
his  B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  His  wife 
is  Carol.  They  have  a 
son,  Andy.  Phi  Chi.  Lloyd 
will  intern  in  Pathology 
at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital  and   plans   an   Ob- 

Gyn  practice  in  North  Carolina. 


WILLIAM  STACY  MILLER:  Stacy  is 
25  and  comes  from  Ben- 
son, N.  C.  He  attended 
U.N.C.  and  received  his 
A.B.  in  Zoology  in  1957. 
Single.  Alpha  Kappa 
Kappa.  Stacy  will  do  a 
rotating  internship  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,     D.     C.     He 

plans  to  do  general  practice  in  eastern 

N.   C. 


Zell    is    25 


ZELL  ALLISON  McGEE: 
and  his  home  is  Winston- 
Salem  N.  C.  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from 
Davidson  in  1957.  Single. 
Phi  Chi.  Zell  will  intern 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York  City.  He  plans 
a  future  in  Internal 
Medicine  and  Cardiology. 


WILBUR  PULLEN  MATTHEWS,  JR.: 
Wilbur  is  26  and  comes 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He 
attended  Wake  Forest 
and  U.N.C,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees,  respectively.  His 
wife  is  Katherine.  Wilbur 
will  do  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  S.  C.  He  plans  to  practice  OB- 
GYN  in  Raleigh  or  some  other  part  of 
eastern  N.  C. 


ROY  WAYNE  MILLER:    Wayne  is  26 
and    is    from    Salisbury, 
N.    C.    He    received    his  JtH^ 

A.B.  in  Philosophy  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  His  wife 
is  Pat.  They  have  two 
sons,  Alan  and  Mark. 
Wayne  will  intern  in 
Medicine  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  and  plans  to  practice  Internal 
Medicine  in  N.   C. 


WILLIAM  WATSON  MORGAN,  JR.: 
Bill  is  25  and  Canton, 
N.  C.  is  his  home.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in 
English  from  U.N.C.  in 
1957.  Single.  Phi  Chi.  Bill 
has  served  on  the  Honor 
Council.  He  will  do  a 
straight  surgical  intern- 
ship at  Colorado  General 


Hospital,  University  of  Colorado, 
ture  plans  are  undecided. 


Fu- 


ALBERT  RAY  NEWSOME:  Ray  is  25 
and  his  hometown  is 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  He 
attended  U.N.C.  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  History  in  1957. 
His  wife  is  Mary.  They 
have  a  son,  Albert  Ray, 
Jr.  Phi  Chi.  Ray  served 
as  President  of  his  Jun- 
ior Class  and  is  President  of  Whitehead 
Society.  He  will  do  a  straight  medical 
internship  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Hospital,  Gainesville,  and  will  prob- 
ably practice  Internal  Medicine  in  N.  C. 

CARMINE     FRANKLIN     NICHOLAS: 

Frank    is    27    and    comes 

from   Concord,   N.   C.  He 

received  his  B.S.  degree 

in    Zoology    from    N.    C. 

State  in  1957.  His  wife  is 

Ann.     They  have  a  son, 

David.     Alpha     Kappa 

Kappa.  Frank  will  do  a 

rotating      internship      at 

the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Portsmouth, 

Va.   He  plans  a   career  in   Orthopedic 

Surgery  in  eastern  N.  C. 
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ROBERT  FREDERICK  NOEL:  Bob  is 
25  and  comes  from  Hen- 
derson, N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in 
Zoology  from  U.N.C.  in 
1957.  His  wife  is  Nancy. 
Phi  Chi.  Bob  will  intern 
in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  at  U.N.C.  and 
eventually  plans  to  prac- 
tice general  surgery. 


CHARLES  REX  O'BRIANT:  Rex  is  29 
and  comes  from  Lilling- 
ton,  N.  C.  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from 
U.N.C.  in  1958.  His  wife 
is  Jo  Anne.  Their  chil- 
dren are  John,  Deborah 
and  Janice.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  Alpha  Kappa 
Kappa.  Rex  will  do  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  Harbor  General 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  plans 
a  career  in  Internal  Medicine. 


WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  OWENS:  Bill 
is  30  and  Fountain,  N.  C. 
is  his  hometown.  His 
pre-medical  training  was 
done  at  Atlantic  Chris- 
tian College  where  he 
graduated  with  an  A.B. 
degree.  His  wife  is  Jes- 
sie. Their  children  are 
Deborah  and  William, 
Jr.  Bill  will  intern  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  S.  C.  and  will  do  general  prac- 
tice in  N.  C. 


MALORY  ALFRED  PITTMAN,  JR.: 
Dick  is  30  and  Wilson, 
N.  C.  is  his  home.  He  at- 
tended Wake  Forest  and 
received  his  B.S.  in  Medi- 
cine from  U.N.C.  in  1957. 
His  wife  is  Mary  Wright. 
Their  children  are  Kathy 
and  Mai.  Phi  Chi.  Dick 
served  as  President  of 
his  Sophomore  Class.  He  will  do  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  will  eventually 
practice  general  surgery  in  N.  C. 


CECIL  HOLMES  RAND,  JR.:  Skip  is 
26  and  comes  from  Fre- 
mont, N.  C.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  Eng- 
lish from  U.N.C.  in  1957. 
Single.  Phi  Chi.  Skip 
will  do  a  straight  medi- 
cal internship  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  Hill- 
man  Clinic,  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  He  plans  to  practice  Inter- 
nal Medicine. 


JOE  HIGDON  RAND:  Joe  is  26  and  is 
from  Wilson,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree 
in  English  from  U.N.C. 
Single.  Joe  will  do  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  Let- 
terman  Army  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. He  will  probably  do 
general  practice  in  N.  C. 

in  the  future. 


LOUIE  LEE  PATSEAVOURAS:  Louie 
is  28  and  is  from  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in 
Math  from  U.N.C.  in 
1954.  Single.  President  of 
Phi  Chi.  Louie  will  do  a 
surgical  internship  at 
George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  is  undecided  about 
future  plans. 


LEONARD  ERASTUS  REAVES,  III: 
Len  is  25  and  comes  from 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  U.N.C.  in  1957.  His 
wife  is  Gayle.  Phi  Chi. 
Len  will  do  a  rotating 
internship  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond. Future  plans  in- 
clude an  OB-GYN  residency  and  pri- 
vate practice  in  N.  C. 
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BOBBY  ARTHUR  RICHARDSON: 
Bobby  is  26  and  is  from 
Bessemer  City,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  B.S.  in  Medi- 
cine from  U.N.C.  in  1958. 
His  wife  is  Ann.  Phi  Chi. 
Bobby  will  intern  in  Pe- 
diatrics at  University  of 
Florida  Hospital,  Gaines- 
ville. He  plans  to  prac- 
tice Pediatrics  in  central  N.  C. 


JAMES  HENDRY  ROBINSON:  J 
26  and  his  home  is  Clin- 
ton, N.  C.  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from 
Davidson  in  1957.  His 
wife  is  Nancy.  Their  son 
is  James  Hendry,  Jr.  Phi 
Chi.  Jim  served  on  the 
Honor  Council.  He  will 
do  a  rotating  internship 
at  George  F.  Geisinger  Memorial 
pital,  Danville,  Pa.,  and  plans  a 
dency   in  Anesthesiology. 


Hos- 
resi- 


ROBERT  MacGREGOR  SHIVE:  Bob 
is  27  and  comes  from 
Scctts,  N.  C.  He  received 
his  B  S.  degree  from 
Davidson  in  1956.  His 
wife  is  Alma.  They  have 
a  daughter,  Cindy.  Phi 
Chi.  Bob  will  intern  in 
Medicine  at  Eugene  Tal- 
madge  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Augusta,  Ga.  He  plans  a  career  in 
Psychiatry. 


WILLIAM  FERRELL  SHUFORD,  JR.: 
Ferrell  is  26  and  his 
hometown  is  Clinton,  N. 
C.  He  did  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  U.N.C. 
where  he  received  an 
A.B.  in  English  in  1957. 
Single.  Phi  Chi.  Ferrell 
will  do  a  straight  medi- 
cal internship  at  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.  His 
plans  for  the  future  are  uncertain. 


WALTER  RAY  SAMUELS:  Ray  is  24 
and  calls  Hamlet,  N.  C. 
home.  He  received  his 
B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
U.N.C.  in  1957.  His  wife 
is  Loretta.  Phi  Chi.  Ray 
will  do  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  S.  C,  Charleston. 
He  is  undecided  as  to  fu- 
ture plans. 

EDWARD  ARTHUR  SHARPLESS:  Ted 
is  32  and  comes  from 
Mendham,  N.  J.  He  at- 
tended Rutgers  Univer- 
sity and  U.N.C.  where  he 
obtained  his  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees,  respective- 
ly. His  wife  is  Martha. 
Phi  Chi.  AOA.  Ted  was 
Vice-President  of  White- 
head Society  his  junior  year,  and  is 
now  Vice-President  of  the  Senior  Class. 
He  will  intern  in  Pathology  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  N.  Y.  C.  and  plans  a 
career   in  Pathology. 


JERRY  EDWARD  SMITH:  Jerry  is  26 
and  is  from  Kernersville, 
N.  C.  He  attended  N.  C. 
State  and  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  U.N.C. 
in  1957.  His  wife  is  Jane. 
Their  daughter  is  Melis- 
sa. Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Jerry  will  do  a  rotating 
internship     at     the     U.S. 

Air   Force    Hospital,    Lackland,    Texas. 

He    plans    to    do    general    practice    in 

western  N.  C. 


JOSHUA  TAYLOE:  Josh  is  26  and  his 
hometown  is  Washing- 
ton, N.  C.  He  received 
his  A.B.  in  Chemistry 
from  U.N.C.  in  1957.  His 
wife  is  Betty.  They  have 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ann.  Phi  Chi.  Josh  will 
do  a  rotating  internship 
at  the  Medical  College  of 
S.  C.  He  plans  to  practice  Ob-Gyn  in 
Washington,   N.   C. 
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STEPHEN 


JAY  TRACHTENBERG: 
Steve  is  23  and  comes 
from  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  B.S.  in 
Medicine  from  U.N.C.  in 
1957.  Single.  Steve  will 
do  a  rotating  internship 
at  Huntington  Memorial 
Hospital,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. He  plans  a  future 


in  Psychiatry. 


DONN  ALLISON  WELLS:  Donn  is  26 
years  old  and  comes 
from  Albertson,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  U.N.C.  in  1957. 
Single.  Phi  Chi.  Donn 
will  do  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia.  He  plans 
to  do  general  practice. 


ZEBULON  WEAVER,  HI:  Zeb  is  25 
and  is  from  Asheville,  N. 
C.  He  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  U.N.C.  in 
1957.  Single.  Phi  Chi. 
President  of  AOA.  Zeb 
will  do  a  straight  medi- 
cal internship  at  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  N. 
Y.  C.  He  plans  to  prac- 
tice internal  medicine  in  Asheville, 
N.  C. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITE:  Bill  is  25 
and  comes  from  Sanford, 
N.  C.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  Medicine  from  U.N.C. 
His  wife  is  Faye.  Phi  Chi. 
Bill  will  do  a  rotating 
internship  at  the  Medical 
College  of  S.  C,  Charles- 
ton. He  is  undecided 
about  the  future,  but 
may  practice  in  North  Carolina. 
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Dr.  Brinkhous  Is 

Gardner  Award 

Winner 


by  Pete  Ivey" 


it; 


'■■  Mr.  Ivey  is  Director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
News  Bureau. 


"Responsible 


>r^ 


Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous — "the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  in  the  current  scholas- 
tic year  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race." 


en  in  the  Community  of  Scholars" 


DR.  KENNETH  M.  BRINKHOUS,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  won  the  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award  recently  as  the  member  of  one  of  the  faculties  of 
the  Consolidated  University  of  North  CaroHna  who  during  the 
current  scholastic  year  "has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race." 

Dr.  Brinkhous  is  an  international  authority  and  research 
specialist  in  hemophilia,  the  rare  bleeding  disease.  Research  find- 
ings in  relation  to  hemophiliac  dogs  at  Chapel  Hill  are  being  re- 
lated to  facets  of  a  number  of  diseases  associated  with  bleeding. 

Representative  members  of  the  faculties  at  Chapel  Hill 
Raleigh  and  Greensboro  attended,  together  with  trustees  of  the 
University  and  members  of  the  family  of  O.  Max  Gardner,  who 
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was  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  the  chief  architect  of  the 
joining  together  of  the  three  institutions  of  the  University  of 
North  Carohna. 

The  trustees  who  unanimously  approved  Dr.  Brinkhous' 
selection  for  the  1961  award  noted  that  the  physician  "has  built 
his  department  from  an  obscure  department  of  five  persons  in 
1946  to  a  department  of  some  seventy  people  in  1960." 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  UNC  Department  of  Pathology 
"is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  leading  pathology 
departments  in  the  United  States." 

During  his  14  years  at  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  Brinkhous  has  brought 
to  the  University  and  guided  to  positions  of  academic  prominence 
a  succession  of  younger  persons.  Three  of  his  proteges  have  been 
selected  as  Markle  Scholars  in  Medical  Science,  and  two  others 
as  Senior  Reesarch  Fellows  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
This  record  is  unequaled  by  any  pathology  department  in  the 
country. 

At  the  present  time  fourteen  persons  who  received  their 
training  in  Dr.  Brinkhous'  department  occupy  positions  of  aca- 
demic responsibility  in  Chapel  Hill  and  elsewhere.  This  includes 
two  professors,  six  associate  professors  and  six  assistant  profes- 
sors. Forty-eight  physicians  have  received  one  year  or  more  of 
training  in  his  department  since  1946.  The  UNC  Department  of 
Pathology  is  currently  rendering  direct  pathological  services  and 
consultations  to  twenty-one  hospitals  and  sixty-five  individual 
physicians  in  North  Carolina.  Five  of  his  students  have  won  na- 
tional prizes  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathology 

....  The  complete  citation  of  Dr  Brinkhous  follows: 

KENNETH  MERLE  BRINKHOUS,  patient  researcher, 
writer  of  pioneering  treatisies,  scholar-servant  of  physicians,  world 
authority  on  hematology,  you  are  an  example  to  the  academic 
profession  and  a  blessing  to  medical  science. 

Named  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  by  students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  1960,  your  students  of  former  years  confirm  the 
judgment  by  their  affection  and  by  their  accomplishments.  Quiet 
investigator  in  the  laboratory,  you  have  placed  your  discoveries 
into  the  working  hands  of  doctors  in  towns  and  hospitals  through- 
out North  Carolina.  You  have  spread  your  knowledge  from  the 
County  of  Orange  to  the  City  of  Rome. 

True  scientist,  you  have  won  to  the  inconspicuous  service  of 
medical  research  a  devoted  and  aspiring  following  of  pupils  and 
the  confidence  and  material  support  of  private  individuals,  cor- 
porate foundations  and  every  level  of  government. 
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"Patient  researcher 


world  authority  on  hematology 


true  scientist' 


Responsible  citizen  in  the  Community  of  Scholars,  you  have 
given  wise  guidance  in  the  administrative  councils  of  your  Uni- 
versity and  borne  a  heavy  share  of  the  organizational  work  of  a 
world-wide  structure  of  vital  professional  cooperation. 

By  and  beyond  all  this,  you  have  done  something  creative 
and  valuable  for  humanity.  You  have  been  adjudged  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  the  member  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who  in  the  current 
scholastic  year  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  and,  therefore  is  the  recipient  of  the  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award  for  1961. 
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Fukuya  Dept.  Store,  Hiroshima,  following  the  first  atom  bomb,  6  August  1945. 


Species  Suicide 

by  Warner  Wells,  M.D. 


THE  FOLLOWING  COMMENTS  were  expressed  at  a 
national  MEND  meeting,  convened  in  Chicago  on  4  February 
1961.  To  me,  Chicago  seemed  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
meeting  because  of  its  symbolic  association  with  the  industrial 
and,  now,  the  scientific  revolution.  C.  P.  Snow  in  a  recent  essay 


Dr.  Wells  is  Associate  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  chairman  of  the  MEND  (Medi- 
cal Education  for  National  Defense) 
Committee  at  the  U.N.C.  School  of  Medi- 
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entitled  "The  Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific  Revolution"  said: 
"In  1933,  four  years  before  his  death,  Lord  Rutherford  said, 
firmly  and  explicitly,  that  he  didn't  believe  the  energy  of  the 
nucleus  would  ever  be  released — nine  years  later,  at  Chicago,  the 
first  pile  began  to  run.  It  is  interesting  that  it  should  be  at  the 
point  where  pure  science  turned  into  applied." 

Part  of  the  meeting  was  consumed  reviewing  past  and  pres- 
ent participation   in  Medical  Education   for  National   Defense. 


Mrs.  Hacbiya  with  Dr.  Koyama  in  the  Communications  Hospital  as  it 
appeared  shortly  after  the  bombing. 


The  principal  discussion,  however,  embraced  an  inquiry  into  our 
responsibility  in  medical  education  and  national  defense  for  the 
formidable  and  well-nigh  overwhelming  health  problems  gener- 
ated by  the  threat  of  thermonuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  war. 
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The  Communications   Hospital  in   Hiroshima   where  Dr.    Hachiya  wrote 
"Hiroshima  Diary"  as  it  looks  at  present. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  need  to  teach  first  aid,  to  train  medi- 
cal undergraduates  and  graduates  in  the  principles  of  traumatic 
surgery,  the  formation  and  scope  of  local  and  regional  disaster 
plans,  and  to  promote  effective  liaison  and  transfer  of  informa- 
tion between  military  and  non-military  medical  schools  today. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  inquiry  in  every  field  of 
human  affairs,  its  pertinence  to  our  nation's  best  interest  in  peace 
or  war.  From  a  purely  pragmatic  point  of  view,  if  wound  heal- 
mg  were  to  be  accelerated  by  eighteen  hours,  it  might  conceivably 
constitute  a  triumph  of  greater  moment  than  a  successfully 
manned  voyage  around  Venus. 

The  eradication  of  yellow  fever  by  Walter  Reed  and  his  co- 
workers, the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  Empyema  Commission's 
discoveries  in  World  War  I,  and  the  modern  concept  of  triage 
enunciated  by  Edward  D.  Churchill  in  World  War  II  are  examples 
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of  the  response  of  minds  disciplined  in  experimental  medicine  to 
new  or  unexplored  problems  in  medical  research. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had  its  beginning  in  1863 
as  a  response  to  the  need  to  pool  the  best  of  our  scientific  re- 
sources in  time  of  war,  disaster,  or  common  danger.  When  the 
MEND  program  was  envisioned  in  1951  and  committed  to  the 
medical  schools  for  consideration,  we  believe  a  comparable  spirit 
prevailed  that  led  to  the  earlier  genesis  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  itself.  Our  national  institutions,  our  body  politic  were 
asking  our  universities,  medical  schools,  and  research  centers 
what  they  could  contribute,  through  their  special  talents,  to  the 
new  and  enlarging  problems  threatening  national  health,  and  sur- 
vival even,  as  a  consequence  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Are  we,  therefore,  meeting  our  obligation  by  a  compliant 
pursuit  of  existing  patterns  of  teaching  and  practice,  already  a 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission,  the  only  ivell-organized  scientific 
project  existing  solely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  atomic 
homh  ON  PEOPLE. 
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U.N.C  AIDS  DOCTORS 
TO  KEEP  ABREAST 

by  Robert  H.  Bartholomew 


Mr.  Bartholomew  is  Public  In- 
formation Officer  of  the  UNC 
Division  of  Health  Affairs. 


MEASURED  IN  MILES,  it  is  a  long  distance  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  to  the  wind  swept  dunes  of  the  outer 
banks  on  the  East,  or  to  the  towering  Smoky  Mountains  to  the 
West.  When  measured  in  services  rendered  by  the  UNC  School 
of  Medicine,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  Pack  Square  in  Ashe- 
ville  or  the  Cupola  House  in  Edenton  is  no  farther  from  the  Old 
Well  of  the  University  than  is  the  Morehead  Planetarium  or  the 
Playmakers  Theater. 

It  was  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  1916,  the  year  prior  to  the 
United  States'  entry  into  World  War  I,  when  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  inaugurated  a  bold  new  plan 
in  medical  education  that  has  since  swept  the  nation. 

The  School  of  Medicine  knew  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  doctors  to  come  to  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  to 
learn  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  medicine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  physicians  of  the  state  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  serve  the  population  of  North  Carolina  if  they  were  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  in  their  complex  profession. 

To  solve  this  problem,  and  to  better  serve  the  physicians  and 
patients  of  the  Tar  Heel  State,  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine 
declared  that  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina  should  be  its 


campus. 
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The  entire  state  is  the  campt 


"Another  distin- 
guished postgraduate 
guest  lecturer  arrives 
at  Raleigh  -  Durham 
Airport  bringing  to 
fruition  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  a  local 
iK'cdical  society." 


Another  visiting 
lecturer  is  met  at  the 
Carolina  Inn  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  Richardson, 
Assf.  Dean  for  Con- 
tinuation  Education. 


Local  physician  introducing  visiting  speaker. 


"A  portion  of  a  local  group  attending  a  postgraduate  medical  session." 


At  that  time,  1916,  the  School  of  Medicine  established  post- 
graduate medical  courses  and  sent  medical  professors  on  circuit 
tours  of  the  state  to  give  instructions  to  all  interested  doctors. 

This  was  a  joint  move  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  UNC 
Extension  Division  and  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health.  Much 
credit  for  setting  up  the  new  program  goes  to  D.  W.  R.  Rankin 
of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health,  but  today  the  program  is 
carried  out  wholly  by  the  University. 

This  move  attracted  so  much  attention  in  medical  circles 
throughout  the  United  States  that  it  became  known  as  "The 
North  Carolina  Plan."  It  was  soon  adopted  by  other  states. 

This  academic  year  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  has  sched- 
uled six  post-graduate  courses  in  medicine  throughout  the  state. 
Four  of  them  have  been  completed  and  two  are  underway  now. 

Six-week  courses,  consisting  of  two  lectures  a  week,  have 
been  completed  in  Asheville,  Morganton,  Edenton  and  Kinston. 
The  current  two  courses  are  being  offered  in  Hickory-Statesville 
and  at  Lumberton.  The  location  of  the  Hickory-Statesville  course 
alternates  weekly  between  these  two  cities. 

These  courses  are  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  practicing 
physicians  each  year.  As  an  example,  the  current  Hickory-States- 
ville course  is  being  attended,  aside  from  doctors  of  those  two 
cities,  by  others  from  Charlotte,  Sherrills  Ford,  Cherryville,  Le- 
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noir,  Salisbury,  Lincolnton,  Maiden,  Harmony  and  Kings  Moun- 
tain. The  Lumberton  course  is  being  attended  by  practitioners  of 
that  city  plus  those  in  Red  Springs,  Maxton,  Pembroke,  Laurin- 
burg,  Beaulaville,  Bladenboro,  Fairmont,  St.  Pauls,  Wagram, 
Dublin,  Raeford,  Rockingham,  plus  a  few  doctors  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  UNC  School  of  Medicine  uses  its  own  faculty  for  these 
postgraduate  medical  courses  as  well  as  faculty  members  from 
the  Bowman  Gray  and  Duke  Schools  of  Medicine.  Aside  from 
these  professors,  specialists  in  various  fields  from  leading  medical 
centers  throughout  the  eastern  United  States  are  guest  lecturers. 

The  need  for  increased  instructions  for  physicians  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  tremendous  advances  that  are  being  made 
in  medical  knowledge.  New  concepts,  new  tests  and  new  drug 
and  treatment  methods  are  coming  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  only  • 
by  continuing  study  that  the  physician  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
field. 

The  first  North  Carolina  constitution,  written  in  1776,  read 
that  "All  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged,  and  promoted 
at  one  or  more  universities."  This  principle  is  followed  today  by 
the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  its  postgraduate  medical  courses. 
The  school's  scope  of  activities  is  the  borders  of  the  state. 
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Presenting  The  Alumni 

Dr.  Thomas  Thurston 

Dr.  Thomas  Thurston,  a  resident  of  SaUsbury,  received  his  undergraduate 
education  at  Davidson  College,  attended  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  from 
1937  to   1939   and  his  M.D.   degree  was   awarded   by 
the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine  in  1941. 

His  internship  was  served  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  Cornell  in  New  York  City  and  his  residency  in 
radiology  was  served  at  the  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Always  willing  to  give  his  full  support  to  any 
worthy  activity,  Dr.  Thurston  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Davidson  and  while  at  UNC  was 
president  of  the  Whitehead  Medical  Society. 

As  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  younger  physicians, 
Dr.  Thurston's  medical  training  was  temporarily  halt- 
ed by  World  War  II.  In  between  his  internship  and 
residency  he  served  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  1942- 
45,  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  he  was  Regimental  Surgeon  of  the 
76th  Infantry  Division. 

At  the  present  time,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Robert  Reeves  Society,  which 
is  made  up  of  former  residents  in  radiology  at  Duke  University. 

(Continued  on  page  3  8) 


Dr.  McLeod  Riggins 
Dr.  McLeod  Riggins  is  a  native  of  Charlotte  and  completed  his  first  two 
years  of  medical  study  here  at  the  University  School  of  Medicine  in  1922.  His 
M.D.    degree    was    granted    by    the    Jefferson    Medical 
College  in  1924. 

He  was  an  intern  at  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital  and  served  a  residency  in  internal  medicine 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  has  lived  and  practiced 
mainly  in  the  New  York  area,  living  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  in  Greenwich,  Conn,  during  the 
summer  months. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  po- 
sitions he  holds.  Among  others  are  that  of  associate 
attending  physician,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital;  consultant 
in  medicine,  Triboro  Hospital,  and  attending  physi- 
cian at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  all  of  New  York  City.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  medical  board  of  Doctors  Hospital  of  New  York. 

He  is  very  much  sought  as  a  lecturer  and  has  lectured  in  Scotland,  Vene- 
zuela, Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Turkey,  India  and  Russia. 

(Continued  on  page  3  8j 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

Dr.  William  P.  Richardson 

There  are  perhaps  few  physicians  in  this  state  who  do  not  personally  know 
Dr.  William  P.  Richardson,  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and  assistant  dean 
for   continuation   education    of    the    UNC    School    of 
Medicine. 

Aside  from  his  work  here  in  continuation  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Richardson  travels  extensively  over  the  state 
in  connection  with  the  UNC  postgraduate  medical 
courses  and  similar  projects. 

Dr.  Richardson  joined  the  UNC  faculty  in  1936, 
and  his  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  county  of  the 
state  since   that   time.    He   was    the  first   president   of 
the    North    CaroUna    Health    Council,    and    has    been 
chairman    since    19  54    of    the    council's    Coordinating 
Committee  on  Children  with  Special  Needs  and  editor 
of    the    proceedings    of    the    past    six    conferences    on 
Handicapped    Children.    He    participated    in    the    or- 
ganization of  the  North  Carolina  Governor's  Council  on  Occupational  Health 
and  for  a  dozen  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  North  CaroHna  Conference  for 
Social  Service  and  the  North  CaroUna  Legislative  Council. 

His  undergraduate  education  was  received  at  Wake  Forest  College  where 
he  graduated  magna  cum  laude  and  his  M.D.  degree  was  awarded  by  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in    1928.   Moving  into  public   health   work   after 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


Dr.  Fred  Ellis 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Fred  Ellis  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  (B.S.,  1936);  University  of  Florida  (M.S.,  1938);  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  (Ph.D.  in  Pharmacology,  1941); 
U.N.C.  (two  year  medical  course);  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity (M.D.,  1951).  He  has  served  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  since  1944  as  Assistant  and  later 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology.  Dr.  Ellis  has 
been  respected  by  his  students  as  an  excellent  teacher 
and  sympathetic  educator.  His  research  work,  dealing 
with  bronchodilator  drugs  and  pharmacology  of  al- 
cohols, is  well  known  through  his  scientific  publica- 
tions. He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Psychophar- 
macology  Study  Section,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  he  is  the  former  Southeastern  Secretary, 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine. 

Dr.  Ellis  is  an  ardent  sports  fan.  When  he  mar- 
ried  (1940)   the  former  Elizabeth  Landrum  of  Landrum,  S.  C,  he  was  hoping 
to  have  one  day  a  house  full  of  boys  to  form  a  family  baseball  team.  Neverthe- 

(Continued  on  page  3  9) 
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CLASS  OF  1954 

Charles  H.  Powell,  Medical  Center, 
Mars  Hill,  N.  C:  Charles  did  his 
postgraduate  training  at  Geisinger 
Memorial  Hospital,  Danville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Quantico,  Virginia.  He  is  in  part- 
nership in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  with  Drs.  Duck  and  Ernie 
Powell  in  Mars  Hill.  He  and  Johanne 
have  one  child.  He  is  the  director  of 
the  Mars  Hill  Civitan  Club,  Trustee 
of  the  Mars  Hill  Methodist  Church 
and  college  physician  for  Mars  Hill 
College.  He  hunts,  fishes  and  plays 
tennis  for  recreation.  In  1959  he  made 
a  trip  to  Canada. 

CLASS  OF  195  5 

Henry  Abernethy,  Hickory,  N.  C: 
Henry  is  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  in  Hickory  following  his 
postgraduate  training  at  Roper  Hos- 
pital in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Following  one  year  internship  and  a 
year's  assistant  residency  of  medicine, 
he  spent  two  years  with  the  Army, 
part  of  this  being  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
since  discharge  has  been  practicing  in 
Hickory.  He  and  Joyce  have  one 
child. 

JuUan  Albergotti,  4101  Central 
Avenue,  Charlotte  5,  N.  C:  Julian  is 
in  general  practice  with  James  B. 
Greenwood.  He  did  his  postgraduate 
training  at  the  Brooke  Army  Hospital, 


San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  and  E.  J. 
have  four  children.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  Johns  Episcopal  Church. 

Council  Dudley,  Jonesville,  N.  C: 
Following  his  graduation,  Council  in- 
terned at  Duke  Hospital  and  did  a 
general  practice  residency  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  does  general 
practice  alone  in  Jonesville.  He  and 
Peggy  have  two  children.  He  has  been 
fairly  active  in  Elkin  and  Jonesville 
civic  activities.  He  is  a  deacon  in  the 
Elkin  Presbyterian  Church;  Secretary 
of  the  Hugn^Chatham  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Medical  Staff;  Member  of  the 
Jonesville  Lions  Club;  Scout  troop 
committeeman;  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Elkin  YMCA;  and  a 
member  of  the  Elkin  Wildlife  Club. 
His  recreational  activities  have  been 
confined  to  hunting  and  tennis. 

Ira  Godwin,  300  Texas  Avenue,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.:  Ira  did  his  postgraduate 
training  at  Carolina  and  University 
of  Missouri  Medical  Center  and  is  now 
a  Board  certified  Anatomical  and 
Clinical  Pathologist.  He  became  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  C.  Barrie  Cook,  Fair- 
fax, Virginia  February  1,  1961.  He 
and  Jean  have  two  children  and  he 
spends  his  free  time  playing  golf  and 
fishing. 

Charlie  Herring,  108  Isley  Street, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Charlie  states  that 
he  is  still  in  the  Ivory  Tower.  He  in- 
terned  at    the   University   of   Virginia 


Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Ted  Chandler,  '5  5,  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Commit- 
tee. Additional  news  items  on  these  and  other  classes  will  be  continued  in  the 
next  issue. 
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Hospital  and  then  took  three  years 
of  residency  at  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
has  a  clinical  fellowship  in  medicine, 
but  plans  to  enter  the  private  practice 
of  internal  medicine,  July,  1961,  some- 
where in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  He 
and  Shirley  have  one  boy,  3  Yi  years 
old.  His  recreational  activities  have 
been  confined  mainly  to  occasional 
fishing  and  painting. 

Sam  Joyner,  3  Oakwood  Drive, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Sam  did  his  post- 
graduate training  at  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City  and  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill.  He  plans  to 
enter  private  practice  in  Greensboro, 
July,  1961  in  internal  medicine.  He 
and  Diane  have  three  children. 

Jim  Lamm,  304  Hillsboro  Street, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Jim  is  currently  a 
third  year  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  has  not  yet 
married  and  failed  to  mention  any 
children.  While  in  the  Army,  three 
years  ago,  he  v/ent  to  Cairo  as  a  ship's 
surgeon  on  an  Army  dredge  and 
though  he  hasn't  made  any  other  trips 
abroad,  he  states  that  now  he  is  just 
enjoying  life.  His  future  plans  include 
going  to  San  Francisco  in  September, 
1961  for  further  training  in  child 
psychiatry. 

Frank  Morrison,  Medical  Building, 
Canton,  N.  C:  Frank  interned  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  general  medicine  in 
Canton  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 
He  and  Joan  have  one  child,  age  4 
months. 

Lloyd  McCaskill,  Box  78  8,  Maxton, 
N.  C:  Lloyd  interned  at  Roper  Hos- 
pital in  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
and  is  doing  general  practice  in  Max- 
ton.  He  and  Nell  have  two  children. 
He  is  a  Deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  Director  of  the  Maxton  Jay- 
cees;  and  Director  of  the  Scotch 
Meadow  Country  Club.  He  was 
awarded  the  Citizen  of  the  Month 
honor  in  19  59  and  recreational  activi- 
ties are  confined  mainly  to  golf. 


Rodney  L.  McKnight,  2  Oakwood 
Drive,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Rodney  is 
a  senior  resident  in  anesthesia  at 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  plans  to  stay 
in  the  department  of  anesthesia  for  a 
while  longer  and  then  his  plans  fol- 
lowing this  are  rather  indefinite.  He 
and  Betty  have  two  children.  He  still 
plays  golf. 

George  Irvin  Richardson,  1407  S. 
Park  Drive,  Reidsville,  N.  C:  Runt 
is  in  practice  with  Dr.  T.  E.  Forbes  in 
Reidsville  doing  general  medicine.  He 
did  his  postgraduate  training  at  Caro- 
lina and  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  and  Dorothy  have  two  children. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Jaycees  and  a 
Deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Bo  Roddey,  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston  15,  Mass.:  Bo  is  the  senior  resi- 
dent in  pediatrics  at  Children's  Hospi- 
tal where  he  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years.  His  other  postgraduate  training 
includes  a  year  each  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  Strong  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  is  still 
looking  for  a  wife.  He  is  still  playing 
tennis  and  skis.  He  plans  to  go  into 
practice  in  Greensboro  with  three 
other  pediatricians,  one  of  whom  is 
Dr.  Ravenel  who  is  the  senior  partner 
in  the  group. 

Mary  Munch  Rood,  219  S.  Acad- 
emy Street,  Cary,  N.  C:  Mary  was 
in  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
until  June,  1960  when  she  closed  her 
private  practice  and  now  works  as  a 
staff  physician  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hos- 
pital in  Raleigh.  She  did  )ier  postgrad- 
uate training  at  Baltimore  City  Hos- 
pital and  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham. 
She  married  in  May  of  1960  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rood  and  has  3  stepchildren 
and  is  expecting  one  in  May  of  1961. 
She  states  that  she  toured  Europe  after 
finishing  postgraduate  training  in 
1958. 

Palmer  Shelburne,  36  Flemington 
Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Palmer  did 
his  postgraduate  training  at  Massachu- 
setts    Memorial     Hospital     and     Duke 
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University  Hospital  and  currently  has 
a  fellowship  in  cardiology  at  Duke 
Hospital.  He  and  Julia  Ann  have  one 
child. 

Henry  Stephenson,  1 5 1  Hamilton 
Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Henry  in- 
terned at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  was  resident  in  medicine  two 
years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  currently 
has  a  fellowship  in  cardiology  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill.  He 
was  awarded  the  Henry  C.  Fordham 
Award  by  the  Senior  Class  of  Medi- 
cine. He  and  Frances  have  two  chil- 
dren. He  is  a  Baptist  and  still  enjoys 
golf.  His  future  plans  include  inter- 
nal medicine  practice,  in  Washington, 
in  partnership  with  Neil  Partrick  and 
Clark  Rodman. 

F.  A.  Stewart,  722  Quarterstaff 
Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C:  Boots 
is  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
by  himself  in  Winston-Salem  where 
he  has  been  since  finishing  internship 


at  City  Memorial  Hospital  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. He  has  been  Secretary  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  City  Hospital  and 
on  Professional  Standards  and  Educa- 
tional Committees.  He  and  Ruth  have 
two  children.  He  is  a  member  of  Cen- 
tenary Methodist  Church  and  the 
Forsyth  County  Heart  Society.  He 
paints  and  is  a  member  of  the  For- 
syth County  Gun  Club. 

Bob  Summerlin,  Dublin,  N.  C: 
Bob  did  his  postgraduate  training  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth 
and  is  in  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Dublin.  He  and  Estelle  have 
three  children.  He  is  a  Jaycee  and 
associate  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School  in  DubHn  First  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  the  Jaycee  young 
man  of  the  year  in  1959. 

Reggie  Tucker,  506  S.  Chestnut 
Street,  Henderson,  N.  C:  Reggie  has 
been  in  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine  in   partnership    with   Dr.   Wester 
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in  Henderson  since  finishing  his  gen- 
eral practice  residency  at  Memorial 
Hospital  in  19  59.  He  is  a  clinical  in- 
structor in  Medicine  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  Chapel  Hill  and  Chair- 
man of  the  7th  district  of  the  U.N.C. 
Medical  Alumni.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club.  He  has  one  boy,  age 
four. 

Wallace  White,  1910  Western 
Road,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Wallace  his 
done  all  of  his  postgraduate  training 
at  the  University  Hospitals,  Iowa  City 
and  is  currently  the  resident  in  radi- 
ology. He  and  Dixie  have  one  child 
and  even  though  it  will  be  a  while 
longer,  he  plans  to  return  to  Hender- 
son for  the  practice  of  Radiology. 
Dixie,  his  wife,  is  a  nurse  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  they  have  one 
child,  Billy,  age  three. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Thurston 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  North  Caro- 
lina, president  of  the  Salisbury-Rowan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  counselor  of 
the  UNC  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Hospital 
Board  of  Control.  He  is  founder  of  the  Rotary  Day  Camp  and  School  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  at  SaUsbury. 

Dr.  Thurston  is  married  to  the  former  Susie  Rankin  Fountain  of  Rocky 
Mount  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children. 


Dr.  McLeod  Riggins 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Although  highly  active  in  practice,  teaching  and  numerous  other  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Riggins  does  find  time  to  write.  Over  20  of  his  articles  have  been 
published  in  various  medical  journals  and  he  is  co-author  of  a  volume  on  the 
chemotherapy  of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Riggins  is  past  president  of  the  American  Trudeau  Society  and  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis   Association. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  two  conferences  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  Against  Tuberculosis;  one  in  New  Delhi  in  19  57  and  the  other 
in  Istanbul  in   1959. 

Dr.  Riggins  is  married  to  the  former  Mildred  Kimberly  of  Asheville  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 
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Dr.  William  P.  Richardson 

(Continued  from   page  }} ) 

private  practice  in  Lenoir,  Dr.  Richardson  returned  to  school  for  a  degree  in 
pubhc  health.  This  was  awarded  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  193  3. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  a  native  of  Manning,  S.  C.  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Treva  Hedrick  of  Lenoir.  An  active  member  of  the  University  Baptist 
Church,  a  former  president  of  the  U.N.C.  Faculty  Club  and  former  President 
and  Lt.  Governor  of  Kiwanis,  he  does  photography  and  gardening  as  hobbies 
with  an  especial  interest  in  camellias. 


Dr.  Fred  Ellis 

(Continued  from   page  3  3  } 

less,  he  is  just  as  happy  with  his  four  lovely  talented  daughters,  Barbara,  Mary- 
beth,  Frances,  and  Frieda.  The  EUis'  house  was  designed  by  the  owner  him- 
self, who  served  not  only  as  contractor  for  the  construction  but  did  much  of 
the  labor  himself. 

The  Ellises  are  active  in  the  life  of  the  community.  They  are  among  the 
founders  and  prominent  members  of  the  Olin  T.  Binkley  Memorial  Baptist 
Church. 


MEDICAL  TEXTS  AND  BOOKS 
FOR  FAMILY  PLEASURE 

BIG  STOCK  —  FAST  ORDER  SERVICE 

The  Intimate  Bookshop 

119  East  Franklin  Street  —  Chapel  Hill 


DUKE  MOTOR  LODGE 

76  New  Units 

Durham-Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
Junction  U.S.   15-501   Bus.  &   15-5  01   By-Pass 
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Species  Suicide? 

(Continued  from  page  2')) 

part  of  our  culture,  or  by  dissipating  our  time  and  energy  in 
superficial,  tangential  contacts  with  military  installations  and 
operations? 

From  many  sources  we  receive  nebulous  assertions  that  the 
atomic  age  must  necessarily  change  the  magnitude  of  future  wars 
and  hence  the  complexion  of  health  problems  in  terms  of  past 
experience.  Is  it  not  our  obligation  to  learn  from  the  most  re- 
liable and  authoritative  sources  the  weapons  potential  of  ther- 
monuclear, chemical,  or  bacteriological  war:  people  killed  or 
injured,  destruction  of  the  physical  necessities  for  existence, 
atmospheric,  soil,  and  water  contamination  that  can  aflfect  existing 
biological  systems? 

One  is  told,  or  one  hears,  that  a  twenty  megaton  bomb  ex- 
ploded over  Manhattan  would  destroy  all  of  greater  New  York 
to  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  or  that  twenty  such  bombs  de- 
tonated within  a  five  hundred  mile  radius  of  Cleveland  would 
leave  40,000,000  or  more  people  killed  and  the  northwestern 
hemisphere  rendered  uninhabitable,  or  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  in  the  Philadelphia  water-front  would  render  Dela- 
ware Bay  out  of  bounds  for  a  generation. 

The  documentary  account  of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  is 
vividly  presented  in  "Hiroshima  Diary,"  the  personal  record  of  a 
physician  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  city  by  an  atom 
bomb  of  unbelievable  power.  Even  as  Hiroshima  was  devastated, 
the  atom  bomb  employed  was  already  obsolete.  Increasingly,  the 
fearsome  potential  of  thermonuclear  war  is  brought  to  our  at- 
tention; but  for  the  most  part,  by  philosophers,  historians,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  journalists,  and  politicians. 

Sir  Bertrand  Russell,  in  a  recent  essay.  Nuclear  Warfare  and 
Common  Sense,  considers  the  philosophical  aspects  of  man's  po- 
tential for  self-destruction.  Theodore  Ropp,  in  his  brilliant  his- 
tory of  "War  in  the  Modern  World,"  summarizes  our  present 
condition  in  the  epilogue  by  quoting  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur: 
"But  sooner  or  later,  if  civilization  is  to  survive  .  .  .  war  must  go." 
C.  P.  Snow,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Herman  Kahn,  Thomas  E.  Mur- 
ray, to  mention  a  few,  confront  us  in  their  writings  with  the 
perilous  predicament  of  species  destruction. 

If  such  warnings  are  credible,  the  threat  of  thermonuclear, 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  constitutes  the  greatest  health 
hazard  the  world  has  ever  faced. 
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Tremendous  interest  exists  in  the  cause,  prevention,  or  cure 
of  cancer,  heart  disease,  world  poverty,  over-population.  Admit- 
tedly, there  are  still  vast  areas  of  ignorance  on  these  subjects,  but 
at  least  we  have  them  under  consideration.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
one  has  constructed  the  total  health  picture  five  minutes  or  thirty 
days  after  a  thermonuclear  attack.  Should  not  this  unknown 
problem  of  such  magnitude  deserve  the  serious  study  of  our  best 
minds  in  our  medical  schools  and  other  institutions  of  health  af- 
fairs? It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  entire  program  could  properly 
be  assumed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  although  we  make  this  suggestion  only  to 
emphasize  the  magnitude  of  this  public  health  problem.  Its  inter- 
national scope  brings  it  into  the  domain  of  The  World  Health 
Organization. 

At  a  recent  mass  casualties  course  a  member  of  the  audience 
asked  an  instructor  what  would  happen  if  a  thermonuclear  bomb 
were  to  be  wrapped  in  a  cobalt  jacket.  The  instructor  replied  that 
no  one  would  do  such  a  thing.  During  a  civil  defense  program  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  sometime  ago,  a  speaker  on 
weapons  potential  made  it  clear  from  the  start  that  he  would  only 
discuss  nuclear  bombs  of  limited  power.  These,  we  cite  as  examples 
of  the  limited  thinking  to  which  we  are  exposed.  Scarcely  realistic 
in  this  brave  new  world. 

A  less  urgent  but  certainly  important  responsibility  is  an 
appraisal  of  our  present  measures  of  radiobiological  protection 
consequent  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, no  single  agency,  in  or  out  of  government,  exists  or  func- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

This  should  be  of  particular  importance  to  those  who  clam 
up,  grow  spastic,  and  take  a  nihilistic  attitude  towards  nuclear 
war.  If  man  can  possibly  resolve  his  schizophrenic  yearning  be- 
tween war  and  peace,  this  responsibility  becomes  all  the  more 
urgent,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  approaching  necessity  to 
use  nuclear  fuels. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  look  to  the  medical  profession 
for  leadership  in  thinking  about  health  hazards.  Unless  we  under- 
take the  obligation  to  accurately  inform  ourselves,  evaluate  what 
we  learn,  and  pass  on  to  our  nation  the  fruit  of  our  judgment,  we 
believe  we  have  forfeited  the  respect  we  have  so  far  enjoyed  and 
failed  our  duty  as  guardians  of  the  best  knowledge  of  public  health. 
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UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Quality  Court 

NEAR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 
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PHONE  8446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  home  when  you  visit 
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These  Welch  Allyn  rechargeable  handles  are 

ALWAYS  FULLY  CHARGED 


in  your 
office 

Always  fully  charged  in  office 
use.  Place  handles  in  charger 
when  not  in  use  and  they  re- 
charge automatically.  Can't 
overcharge.  Charger  only 
71/2"  X  4",  plugs  into  110  V. 
AC  outlet.  No.  712,  2  re- 
chargeable handles  and  desk 
type  charger,  $60.00.  Wall 
brackef  available. 


WINCHESTER 

"Carolina's  House  of  Service" 

WINCHESTER   SURGICAL   SUPPLY  CO.  WINCHESTER-RITCH   SURGICAL   CO. 

119  East  7th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  421  W.  Smith  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1^  Paying  FOUR  Per  Cent  Per  Year 
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iV  Free  Parking  at  Merchants  Parking  Lot 
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Transacting  Business 
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Nico-Metrazol 


TM 


the  safe  ergogenic  agent 
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i/Vhenever  non-specific  fatigue  indicates  the  need  for  safe  cerebral  stimulation, 
Nico-Metrazol  deserves  a  therapeutic  trial.  The  gentle  activation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  increased  rate  of  cerebral  blood  flow  effected  by  Metrazol®,  combined 
yvith  increased  peripheral  blood  flow  induced  by  nicotinic  acid,  provide  a  "physiologic 
spark-plug"  for  renewed  mental  and  physical  vitality.  Fatigue  and  listlessness  are 
Frequently  replaced  by  a  resurgence  of  energy  and  alertness.  Chronically  apathetic 
geriatric  patients  often  show  significant  improvement  on  Nico-Metrazol  therapy. 

Outstanding  Safety:  Nico-Metrazol  is  markedly  free  of  undesirable  systemic  action, 
t  causes  neither  hypertension  nor  postural  hypotension.  Nico-Metrazol  has  no  adverse 
effect  on  liver  or  bone  marrow  functions.  The  vasodilating  action  of  nicotinic  acid 
produces  a  transient  flush  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  stimulation. 

Dosage:  Initially,  2  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets,  or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir,  three  or  four 
:imes  daily.  For  maintenance,  after  optimal  results  have  been  achieved,  dosage  may  be  reduced  to 
I  Nico-Metrazol  Tablet  or  1  teaspoonful  of  Nico-Metrazol  Elixir  three  times  daily. 

Supply:  Nico-Metrazol  Tablets  and  Elixir- 100  mg.  Metrazol  and  50  mg.  nicotinic  acid  in  each 
tablet  or  teaspoonful. 


For  information  on  Vita-IVIetrazol  and  IVIetrazol  dosage  forms,  consult  your  current  Physicians'  Desk  Reference. 
P\)  KXOLL  PIIAUMACEUTICAL  COMPANY  -   orance.  new  jersey 


mental 
balance 

IN  THE  AGED 


te  restore/. 


NICOZOL  relieves  senile  psychoses  and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  including  mild  loss 
of  memory,  mental  confusion  and  deterioration,  and  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 
Rehabilitation  and  release  from  public  and  private  psychiatric  institutions 

treating  such  disorders  is  possible. 
NICOZOL  has  been  proved*  safe  and 
simple,  as  well  as  practical  and 
inexpensive,  and  may  be  used  with 

confidence  to  treat  ambulatory  cases. 


•Reference:  Levy,  S.,  Pharmacological  Treat- 
ment of  Aged  Patients  in  State 
Mental  Hospitals,  J.A.M.A.,  153:14, 
Pages  1260-1265,  Dec.  5,  1953. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  North 
Carolina  M.  F.,  15:596,  1954. 
Thompson,  L.,  Procter,  R.,  Clin. 
Med.  3:325,  1956. 


Now  Available 

NICOZOL  w/reserpine 

(0.25  mg.) 

Write  for  Samples 


WICOZOL 

for  senile  psychoses 


NICOZOL  IS  SUPPLIED 

in  capsule  and  elixir  forms. 
Each  capsule  or  '/?  teaspoonful 
of  elixir  contains: 

Pentylenetetrazol 100  mg.. 

Nicotinic  acid  50  mg. 


DRUG 


SPECIALTIES,  INC. 


WINSTON-SALEM  1.  N.  C. 


What's  so  special  about 

NORTH  CAROLINA? 


rio  one  can  miss  the  fields  crowned  with  rich  crops  of  tobacco 
and  cotton  .  .  .  the  gleaming  new  industrial  plants  which  seem 
to  spring  up  like  magic  .  .  .  the  urgency  of  people  on  the  move. 

All  these  signs  (^f,pt;§gjpess  are  special  to  North  Carolina. 
And  so  is  Hospital  SAVING  Association  —  North  Carolina's 
very  own  Blue  Cross  jand  Blue  Shield  Plan. 

Managed  by  North  Carolinians  for  North  Carolinians, 
Hospital  SAVINGr'  of  Chapel  Hill  designs  its  protection  espe- 
cially for  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  families  and  companies. 
Yet  its  subscribers  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  worldwide 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coverage. 


Hospital  ©2Si\^M@  Association 

North  Carolina's  Blue  Cross   and  Blue  Shield^  Plan 


